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BASES, ARBITRARY AND OTHERWISE, FOR 
MORALITY: A CRITIQUE CRITICIZED: 


THE ARBITRARY AS BASIS FOR RATIONAL 
MORALITY 


CHARNER M. PERRY 


I. THE PARADOX OF VALUE THEORY 


OTHING is so conducive to moral skepticism as re- 
flection upon discussions of the theory of value. Skep- 


ticism does not find its major source either in the dis- 
agreements so frequent in such discussions or in the growing 
conviction that there is no way in which the conflicting doc- 
trines may be tested. Since theory and practice are often sepa- 
rated, the fact that value theorists are not usually regarded by 
the public or by themselves as promising sources of advice in re- 
gard to social policy or the art of living need not be destructive 
of confidence in value theory. Disagreement, the impossibility 
of verification, and apparent uselessness are disappointing; but 
these discouraging handicaps are not fatal. Thorough disillu- 
sionment in regard to theory of value comes only with the in- 
creasing suspicion that the discussion of the nature of value is 
essentially meaningless, that the moral principles which writers 
expound are attached to, but not derived from, their basic doc- 
"(If ordered during January, 1933, from the University of Chicago Press, covered 
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trines in regard to value, that, except for irrelevant wisdom 
which creeps in, the debates in regard to the nature of value are 
merely colorless verbal exercises. 

I emphasize the skeptic-making capacity of value theory not 
to taunt philosophers with their difficulties but to indicate a sur- 
prising contrast. I am not the first person to notice that serious 
denial of the possibility of moral and value judgments is com- 
monly a satisfactory basis for important, if limited, moral pro- 
grams and for a theory of ethics which, whether correct or not, 
furnishes practical guidance. The belief that objective value 
judgments are impossible usually and naturally leads to the 
conclusion that attention should be diverted to more profitable 
discussions. From it may be derived also, in convincing if not 
logically rigorous fashion, the conclusions that interference with 
other people in the name of morality should be curtailed, that 
ethicists should be avoided or politely humored, and that hu- 
man desires and aspirations should have their way unimpeded 
by categorical imperatives. I do not wish to defend moral skep- 
ticism. It seems apparent, however, that the contrast indicated 
is worthy of attention. The assumption that objective value 
judgments are possible leads to bewilderment, uncertainty, and 
doubt. On the other hand, the belief that value judgments are 
subjective leads usually to certain fairly definite and useful 
moral principles. 

It is well known, of course, that moralists use this last out- 
come as a proof that objective value judgments are possible— 
since denial of the possibility of a value judgment leads itself 
to a value judgment, therefore value judgments are possible. 
No doubt this argument furnishes convincing reason for believ- 
ing that practical judgments are both possible and necessary; 
but the irregularities of the situation are not by any means re- 
moved. Though value judgments are possible, discussion of 
value leads—the more rigorous the discussion the more surely— 
to the conviction that it is impossible to decide what is valuable 
and impossible to make a judgment of value. In other words, it 
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is only by denying the possibility of value judgments that it is 
possible to make them. 

That this paradox is real and recognized is apparent. Philoso- 
phers have occasionally insisted that since the students of gov- 
ernment, economics, and sociology make value judgments, they 
should have a theory of value. Some students of the social dis- 
ciplines have denied making any assumptions about value; but 
they are obviously mistaken. The more astute social scientists 
have admitted their guilt but insisted that discussion of value 
be left to the philosophers, whose writings on this subject they 
disregard. In this fashion the paradox I have pointed out is 
recognized and dealt with. The manner of dealing with it is 
workable; but to scrupulous minds it seems a trifle underhanded, 
and certainly it is productive of some unhappiness. Philoso- 
phers are alternately flattered that the problem of value should 
be turned over to them and chagrined that no use is made of 
their conclusions. Social scientists occasionally make unfortu- 
nate excursions into the theory of value, or cause themselves 
trouble and confusion attempting to exclude all value judg- 
ments from their work. Though a certain tolerance for theoreti- 
cal irregularities must be developed, this particular anomaly is 
sufficiently annoying to deserve further attention. 


II. VALUE JUDGMENTS RESULT FROM THE 
NECESSITY OF CHOOSING 


A convenient beginning may be made by attempting to make 
more specific the problem involved in discussion of value. It is 
undisputed that men have desires, interests, hopes, admirations; 
and that they make choices. Whether the assorted objects of 
such interests and admirations be called values or not is largely 
a question of terminology; but it is clear that the question at 
issue in discussions of value is not reached until one asks whether 
some objects of desire are better than others. It seems to me, 
however, for reasons which will appear later, that this way of 
putting the’ question leads to difficulties. Since the problem of 
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value arises as a consequence of consciousness of the necessity 
for making choices, and as an attempt to arrive at principles for 
guiding choice, the problem may be posed by asking whether 
there are any relevant reasons for choosing some objects of in- 
terest rather than others. 

Though it is impossible to define ‘‘relevant reasons,” this con- 
cept is not peculiar to value theory but is basic in logic and the 
theory of knowledge. Any discussion or even solitary specula- 
tion assumes the distinction and some feeling for the difference 
between relevant evidence, reasons, considerations, and that 
which is irrelevant to the matter in hand. Likewise, any opin- 
ion assumes the concept of sufficient reason and involves some 
sense of what constitutes sufficient reason, or basis for a con- 
clusion. Though it is true that obtuseness in regard to what con- 
stitutes relevant or sufficient reason is not uncommon among 
one’s friends, still no reasonable man can affirm a complete igno- 
rance of these concepts. 

If the problem of value is posed by asking whether it is possi- 
ble to find relevant and sufficient reasons for making choices, 
then there is no doubt that an affirmative answer must be given. 
The human mind is a machine specially adapted to the function 
of finding sufficient reasons. No matter what problem is pro- 
posed, a normal human mind will arrive at some conclusion. In- 
frequently, the conclusion will be that the person concerned is 
not able with the evidence in hand to settle the problem before 
him. But this in itself is without doubt a conclusion; and it 
usually leads to other conclusions, such as that more evidence 
should be obtained, or that the problem should be put aside for 
the time being. The moral skeptic who uses a denial of the pos- 
sibility of moral judgments as the basis for various moral judg- 
ments is a fair and typical example. As well in regard to choice 
as in regard to description, men will always find basis for a 
judgment. The judgment that there is not sufficient basis for a 
judgment will itself furnish the basis for a further Judgment to 
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the effect that, therefore, choice may rationally be made by 
pitching a coin or by selecting the first course that is thought of. 

Nor should it be thought that proneness to the making of 
judgments is an avoidable indulgence. Once the process of re- 
flection or reasoning has been set going, it inevitably, and not 
merely capriciously, assumes its competence to deal in some 
fashion with any question that is brought before it. When the 
problem of choice is once raised, then the making of some reflec- 
tive decision is inescapable. The decision may be incorrect; and 
it is difficult to be certain that a judgment is beyond criticism. 
However cautious a man may be and however impressed with 
the uncertainty of the human mind, he is nevertheless forced 
by the predicament in which he finds himself to make judg- 
ments and decisions. If this be true, and any person who doubts 
may convince himself by observing his own intellectual proceed- 
ings, then it is a mistake to deny that reasons may be found for 
guiding choice. 


III. WHY NOT AN ACTUAL THEORY OF VALUE INSTEAD 
OF MERE PROOF OF POSSIBILITY? 


In proving the possibility of judgments of value I am not by 
any means making a new trail. This proof has been given over 
and over again. It’s a poor philosopher who cannot produce a 
dialectical destruction of moral skepticism, as well as a convinc- 
ing criticism of all theories of value other than his own. In fact, 
a major source of perplexity is the spectacle of many philoso- 
phers proving that a theory of value is possible but none of them 
able to produce a theory of value which is reasonably well 
grounded and useful. If it is theoretically possible to find rea- 
sons for making decisions, and if in our everyday affairs we actu- 
ally do make decisions based on reflection, then why is it im- 
possible in practice to construct a theory of value? 

It seems to me that only one answer to this question is possi- 
ble, namely, that the traditional idea as to what a theory of 
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value should be must in some respect be mistaken. While ad- 
mitting that to lump together diverse theories as “traditional,” 
is questionable procedure, I think it may safely be said that 
most writers upon value have assumed that a theory of value 
must arrive at principles of valuation which should be accepted 
by all reasonable beings, that value or good should be the same 
for everyone. The point may be put more clearly in terms of 
finding reasons for the guidance of choice. The aim of value 
theory has usually been to discover reasons which would be rele- 
vant and sufficient to a rational being who for the time being 
discarded all of his desires, prejudices, beliefs and principles. If 
this is the aim of value theory, then it has set itself an impossi- 
ble goal. 

A closer examination of the data which furnish the basis, 
aside from a pious hope, for thinking that value theory is possi- 
ble will indicate that they do not warrant such high aims. It 
will be remembered that a person denying the possibility of 
making judgments of value commonly proceeds to conclude that 
it is therefore desirable to divert attention to more profitable 
discussions. The point to be noticed is that this hypothetical 
person is by no means a purely rational being, devoid of preju- 
dices, interests, and purposes. What I wish to suggest is that 
his inconsistent making of a value judgment is possible because 
of the fact that he does have purposes and beliefs. The same re- 
mark applies to the decisions which are made in everyday life. 
In no case are all beliefs discarded and all interests and purposes 
abandoned. On the other hand, the philosopher who attempts to 
abstract from all desires, interests, and principles finds himself, 
in so far as he maintains this abstraction, completely unable to 
arrive at any conclusions in regard to value. The inference is 
clear that judgments guiding choice depend upon the presence 
of beliefs, purposes, or interests which at the time are not ques- 
tioned. 
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IV. SKEPTICISM ENDS IN TAKING OURSELVES 
FOR BETTER OR WORSE 


In other words, each man is able to make decisions because 
his choice is set against a background of beliefs and purposes 
which constitute his self. Though philosophers have frequently 
criticized Descartes’ program of setting aside all beliefs and then 
readmitting only those which presented indubitable credentials, 
the spirit of his undertaking has been retained. The lesson that 
he who banished all beliefs would have nothing left with which 
to examine credentials has not been learned. 

I think that the primary reason why it has not been learned 
is that there has been a deep-seated confusion between descrip- 
tive judgments and value judgments. Such confusion has been 
aided by the practice of regarding value theory as concerned 
with the nature of value or the good. This form of statement 
seems to imply that there is something, value or good, for which 
a description or definition is needed; and one applies the princi- 
ple that the description should be the same for everyone. Jt can- 
not be too strongly emphasized that the purpose of judgments of 
value is not to describe but to make a selection among possible 
courses of action. The purpose of value judgments cannot be to 
describe, or correspond with, the world of existence, since in so 
far as the world of existence is determinate, there is no need for 
a choice. Though a choice of what to do or what to be presup- 
poses knowledge of the ongoings of the world, it is itself not a 
matter of knowledge at all. Far from its being necessary to ab- 
stract from the desires and beliefs of the self, value judgments 
are unnecessary and meaningless except as related to a self. It 
is accordingly not in order to ask whether value judgments are 
objective, in the sense of corresponding to an object. The proper 
distinction is between arbitrary judgments and judgments based 
on sufficient reason. 

If the problem of value is to find reasons for choice, and if the 
finding of such reasons is dependent upon the existence of cer- 
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tain beliefs and purposes, then it is evident that what consti- 
tutes a good reason for one person to choose in one way might 
be irrelevant to the choice of another person, or a reason why he 
should make some quite different choice. Despite the standard- 
ization encouraged by modern culture, it is quite unlikely that 
all people should have the same basic equipment of desires and 
moral principles. Consequently, there is no guaranty that dif- 
ferent people will agree in their value judgments. Though it is 
usually assumed that rational judgments must agree, this belief 
applies only to the extent that the judgments are the result of 
a common purpose. In the case of descriptive judgments, there 
is the common purpose of describing a designated fact or set of 
facts, and for this reason agreement or disagreement has certain 
evidential value. This common purpose is, however, not present 
in the case of value judgments. 

It is true, of course, that men frequently discuss moral prob- 
lems with a legitimate, though usually vain, hope of agreeing 
upon a conclusion, and that as they carry on the discussion each 
one feels that the others should agree with him. I do not wish to 
deny that in some cases there is a justifiable presumption of po- 
tential agreement. I shall attempt to show later that such pre- 
sumption is derivative and limited. Here suffice it to say that 
it is a result of common purposes and postulates; and that in the 
private reflection of the individual, when he attempts to answer 
his own most insistent questions as to what is worth doing or 
worth being, no such basis for agreement exists; and that possi- 
ble agreement between his purposes and those of other people 
is quite irrelevant. 

Another objection to the statement that final agreement in 
value judgments is unnecessary derives from the feeling that un- 
less a person can prove to others that he is right, or unless he can 
have some confidence that his self if not his actions is approved 
by some omniscient judge or conforms to some external stand- 
ard, then his choices and his moral nature have no sound basis. 
This, of course, is a crude rendering of a feeling which usually 
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operates obscurely. Though of considerable practical conse- 
quence, this feeling is of no logical importance. It is difficult to 
understand why anyone should need a recommendation or justi- 
fication to himself. At any rate, search for final justification is 
futile. Justification would be valuable only if the person con- 
cerned selected the right arbiter or the correct justifying princi- 
ple, and such selection would be no more dependable than the 
basic moral judgment upon which the selection was based. A 
person may choose his actions, or he may choose some one to 
choose for him: in either case the choice is in the end the expres- 
sion of his own fundamental nature. 

This statement may seem to be open to the following objec- 
tion. If each person must accept and affirm his own personality, 
then should he not refrain from judging other people? If value 
judgments express personality, and if personalities may be di- 
verse, are not these facts sufficient ground for at least one moral 
judgment in which all persons should agree—the judgment, 
namely, that every person should be tolerant? The plausibility 
of this contention may be removed, however, by supplying a 
missing premise, to the effect that a person should be tolerant 
of people whom he cannot prove, before an impartial judge, to 
be wrong. If my argument is sound, this premise is not admissi- 
ble. The truth, which has no practical implications one way or 
the other in regard to tolerance, seems to be that those people 
who predicate their dislikes and disapprovals on justification by 
a universal standard or an omniscient judge are proceeding un- 
der an illusion. If there are people whose actions and principles 
obstruct the following of our own moral principles and purposes, 
then doubtless we shall do what we can to remove, overrule, or 
hamper the obstructing persons; but the conviction that our 
own moral principles are finally and really right is either a ren- 
dering of the fact that after all our own moral principles are all 
that we have or else it expresses a futile desire for a superior mor- 
al justification. 
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V. MORALITY BASED ON ARBITRARY CHOICE 


Certain anticipated objections having now been dealt with, 
it is desirable to consider more in detail what is meant by saying 
that value judgments depend upon existing interests and pur- 
poses. Men, for better or for worse, find themselves possessed of 
the capacity to examine their actions, to look before and after, 
and to direct their actions toward future ends. The process of 
choosing between ends and principles plays a part in the forma- 
tion of the self. The individual, equipped at birth with various 
diffuse and unorganized drives and tendencies, gradually ac- 
quires a personality formed of habits, attitudes, ideals, and pur- 
poses, all more or less co-ordinated into a plan of life. Questions 
in regard to value arise in connection with the formation and 
expression of the habits, ideals, and purposes which constitute 
the self; and moral judgments function as a part of this process 
of formation and expression. 

It is a mistake, I think, to suppose that value judgments are 
merely expressions of the interests of the person judging, or 
means of co-ordinating interests. Interests and desires are usu- 
ally not determinate prior to and independently of the process 
of reflection, nor do interests taken together determine uniquely 
a pattern or scheme of co-ordination. Though it frequently hap- 
pens that reflection has the task of reconciling two or more con- 
flicting interests, the crucial and significant situation is that in 
which the person concerned is perplexed as to what his interests 
are, and surveys the world and himself in order to determine 
what to be interested in. Even when interests are fairly settled 
and determinate but in conflict, it is rarely the case that the 
judgment is merely a resultant. On the contrary, there are like- 
ly to be many ways of resolving the conflict, and the way which 
is selected on reflection is not determined merely by the inter- 
play of the interests. 

As a matter of fact, once reflection has begun, interests and 
desires are subordinate to, and made determinate by, purposes 
and principles. That is to say, complex, long-run objectives are 
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reflectively chosen, abstract principles as to attitudes and poli- 
cies are formulated, and a guiding conception of the type of per- 
son the individual wishes to be is created. What is desired and 
what will give pleasure is largely determined by these factors of 
stability and continuity. It would be incorrect, therefore, to re- 
gard reflection as merely a means of harmonizing desires. In so 
far as the personality has been organized around definite aims 
and interests, these will constitute the basis for value judg- 
ments; and as the individual matures, his aims, interests, and 
valuations become more settled and determinate. The impor- 
tant point is, however, that determinate desires and interests 
are not part of a person’s native equipment, and are not fixed 
forces which combine to produce judgments of value. 

I do not wish to deny that non-reflective factors, which may 
be roughly designated by such terms as desires, needs, or the 
nature of the organism, are the raw material from which per- 
sonalities are created. The number of selves or combinations 
which are potential in the diffuse endowment of any person is, 
however, quite large. Nor is there any reason, so far as I can 
see, for assuming that for each person there is only one organiza- 
tion of interests which will produce the minimum of conflict. 
On the contrary, observation seems to indicate that each animal 
organism contains the potentiality of an indefinite number of 
equally consistent personalities. 

It is fortunate, no doubt, that, when consideration of moral 
problems first appears, the self is already partly constructed. If 
a disembodied spirit, free from all desires and beliefs, were 
faced with the task of deciding de novo what kind of person to 
be, I am sure that he would never be able to reach a decision. 
Though human beings do not find themselves in quite this pre- 
dicament, anyone who puts to himself the question of what he 
wishes to accomplish in life and what kind of person he wishes 
to be finds himself faced with a problem to which neither inter- 
ests nor self-evident principles furnish a definite answer. There 
are no interests or desires which may not be questioned or modi- 
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fied, and as has long ago been pointed out there are no self-evi- 
dent practical principles. I wish to suggest that the individual 
in the last analysis, must make an arbitrary selection among 
possible interests and principles. Morality has as its basis, in 
other words, an arbitrary, underived commitment to certain of the 
possible guiding principles and purposes. Faced with an assort- 
ment of a number of possible selves, one must make a choice. 
On occasion the self is confronted by several possibilities for ac- 
tion, each of which is in accordance with the principles and pur- 
poses so far embodied in the self. In such a situation no unique 
judgment results from the interests and principles which con- 
stitute the judging self. What is valuable depends upon the 
choice that is made. The choice in such a situation may be re- 
flective in that it accompanies a survey and analysis of the al- 
ternatives. As a judgment, however, it is indeterminate; and 
the choice of action and of the principles approving it is a com- 
mitment rather than a judgment in the strict sense. 

The argument may be condensed into three propositions. The 
first is that desires and interests are not specifically determined 
by man’s innate nature. Any person has the potentiality of 
forming a tremendously varied assortment of habits, desires, 
and interests. In the course of life and experience a relatively 
small number of interests are formed and organized around long- 
run purposes, attitudes, principles, and ideals. These relatively 
stable elements constitute the personality of the individual. 
Year by year the personality becomes more fixed and determin- 
ate; but it is always to some extent changing and capable of 
change. The second proposition is that reflection or deliberation 
plays a part in the formation of the personality or self. Those 
who insist upon the generalization that personality is deter- 
mined by the impact of environment on inherited tendencies 
make the mistake of forgetting that the environment is by no 
means a fixed quantity. As reflection develops, the events which 
may influence action increase tremendously in number. Man 
takes into account future probabilities; he is influenced by his 
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knowledge of the past; the area in space which constitutes his 
environment expands; objects and events are noticed which pre- 
viously ceased to exist so far as their effect on action is con- 
cerned; and countless possibilities of choice are discovered. 
Moreover, there is no doubt that reflection may modify desire. 
Put more plainly, it is possible, within limits, for a person to de- 
cide what to desire, and what to do. The third proposition is 
that deliberation as to choice of conduct is of itself essentially 
indeterminate. A man who set himself the task of surveying all 
the possibilities of action open to him, of tracing each possibil- 
ity into the future, and of considering its consequences to him 
and to other people, would have a task which could never be 
finished. Moreover, granted that this task were by a miracle 
accomplished while there were yet time to act, he would still be 
faced with the problem of finding some principle of selection to 
apply to the various possibilities; and any practical principle 
would have to be derived from other principles. Not even a 
miracle could furnish a logical ending for the endless chain 
which would result from the attempt to find a logical beginning 
for his judgment. 


VI. ARBITRARY CHOICE, OR THE BOTTOMLESS 
PIT OF REFLECTION 


If it be granted that deliberation influences choice, and that 
deliberation is essentially indeterminate, then two conclusions 
may be drawn. The first is that when a choice is made—and 
everyone knows that it is not characteristic of men to remain 
forever poised between two bales of hay—the making of a choice 
is possible because a limit is set to reflection by the existence of 
interests, purposes, and principles which have already been em- 
bodied in the self and which are not brought into question. What 
possibilities and what consequences shall be considered are de- 
termined by the way in which the problem is formulated; and 
the way in which the problem is formulated is determined by 
principles and purposes previously established. The established 
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and unquestioned elements in the self are not to be thought of as 
merely irrational desires and interests; on the contrary they in- 
clude beliefs, ideals, principles, and the result of previous reflec- 
tive decisions. The second conclusion, which I wish to empha- 
size, is that man is always on the brink of a bottomless pit of re- 
flection. Usually he is saved by the pressure of events; but as 
he becomes more reflective, it is only by an arbitrary act of will 
that he pulls himself back. In ordinary decisions such an act of 
the will is an affirmation and expression of the existing self. At 
times, however, when the self is at a crucial point, when the fu- 
ture nature of the person depends upon the choice to be made, 
then the choice results from an arbitrary act of will. Such a 
choice is rational in the sense that it follows a survey of the pos- 
sibilities, and that it results from recognition of the fact that 
choice must be made. It is not irrational in the sense of being 
contrary to reason. But it is non-rational in that the direction 
taken by choice is not determined by the evidence or principles 
that can be applied. 

A choice of this kind I have called a commitment, to indicate 
that it determines the self and interests, instead of being deter- 
mined by them, and that it establishes principles instead of be- 
ing derived from them. Whether purposes and ideals are estab- 
lished prior to reflection or as the result of deliberation, in the 
final analysis choice or acceptance of principles is the basis of all 
value judgments. 

It is desirable at this point to anticipate an objection which 
may be raised. The foregoing remarks are probably not com- 
patible with assumptions sometimes made in regard to causal 
determinism. Though the doctrine of necessity has many weak 
points, I shall not question its general truth. It will suffice here 
to point out that belief in necessity must not be allowed to con- 
flict with the presuppositions upon which beliefs themselves de- 
pend. Unless there is in man an ability to adjust his beliefs to 
the available evidence, then surely all argument and investiga- 
tion are vain. That this ability is very slight,that beliefs and 
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opinions may usually be traced to some other source than evi- 
dence, that beliefs and choices alike are limited and interfered 
with by physiological incidents, I should not wish to deny. Nev- 
ertheless, an unreasonable conviction that it is possible under 
favorable conditions for some men to adjust their beliefs to the 
evidence cannot be abandoned except by a supremely vain per- 
son who assumes that only he sees things as they are. This free- 
dom of the mind to adjust itself, occasionally and with great 
effort, to the evidence in the choice of beliefs and principles is all 
that I assume in this respect. It may be that choices and princi- 
ples do not always control conduct; but that is another prob- 
lem. 


VII. SOCIAL MORALITY BASED ON AGREEMENT AND 
LIMITED BY COERCION 


The foregoing doctrines represent an analysis of the problem 
faced by the individual who attempts to settle for himself what 
his basic aims, principles, and ideals are to be. Most discussions 


of value and morality are directed, however, at social problems; 
and to understand the characteristics of such discussion, for in- 
stance, the presumption of potential agreement, it is necessary 
to notice additional factors and principles. To put the matter 
briefly, discussion of value and of morality is possible and sig- 
nificant because such discussion takes place among members of 
a social group who have, by prior choices and commitments, es- 
tablished various common purposes and principles to serve as 
the background for the discussion. A person who has really de- 
cided that life is not at all worth while, for instance, will have 
eliminated himself from a discussion of divorce. To enter into 
any discussion is, for the time being at least, to give implicit as- 
sent to the proposition that some of the activities denoted by 
the vague term “life” are worth carrying on. Moreover, a per- 
son who enters into a discussion of moral matters is committed 
to being a social creature. The content of this commitment is 
fairly complicated; and though such content is never explicitly 
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stated, its main outlines are generally sensed. A good part of 
such content is usually designated roughly by the term “respon- 
sibility” —to be responsible is, among other things, to have a 
fairly definite and stable personality, to take some account of 
future consequences, to accept at least the main moral tenets 
of the society in which one lives. Since irresponsible people are 
usually segregated, or at any rate avoided, it is evident that per- 
sons who discuss moral matters, far from being impartial, are 
committed to a large number of principles which are absolute 
so long as the discussion continues. 

To put the matter in a different way, any fruitful discussion of 
value or of morals has a historical basis. The background of any 
such discussion must be the ideals and principles embodied in 
the group, the nation, or the civilization of which the partici- 
pants are members. If an attempt is made to go back to princi- 
ples which could be proved to a completely impartial person, 
then the inevitable result will be some such barren tautology as 
the statement that whatever is pleasant is good. Thus, it must 
be concluded that morality is based on law, rather than law on 
morality. 

This conclusion that law is more fundamental than morality, 
though sound, is subject to three qualifications. The first one is 
that by morality in this sense is meant the rights and duties to 
which appeal may be made in discussions between individuals 
and between groups, or in discussion of social and public policy. 
So far as the individual’s problem of deciding upon his own basic 
principles is concerned, one can hardly do better than to use the 
quaint, archaic phrase, ‘“This is a matter between the individual 
and his god.” 

The second qualification is that written and judicial law are 
only a small part of the system of agreements and commitments 
implicit in social life. On the one hand, there are various vaguely 
formulated principles constituting a tradition and culture ex- 
tending beyond national boundaries. On the other hand, inside 
this culture there are numerous subgroups, associated on basis 
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of occupation, interests, tastes, or belief, having implicit agree- 
ments, purposes, and principles of their own. Though I by no 
means wish to recommend an attitude of reverence or respect to- 
ward this vast accumulation of tradition and precedent, I must 
insist that it is the ultimate source of moral premises in social 
discussion and the court of final appeal in the determination of 
rights, duties, and obligations. By saying that it is the last re- 
sort for the settlement of rights and duties, I do not mean that 
discussion must end with appeal to tradition and established 
law. 

This brings me to my final qualification. Because of the fact 
that law and tradition provide means for reconciling conflicts 
within themselves and disputes between various persons or 
groups, it is possible for new agreements to be reached. Because 
of the multitude of laws and traditional principles, it is usually 
the case in important problems that no unique conclusion can 
be drawn from accepted premises. In such a situation, the ques- 
tion is no longer What is right? but rather What can be agreed 
on? Though law and tradition, and deductions from them, may 
narrow the margin of dispute and prescribe procedures to be 
followed in reaching an agreement, what is finally right or good 
is indeterminate. 

Though the positive outline of the nature and basis of value 
judgments is now provided, the discussion would not be com- 
plete without a statement as to the limitations to which value 
judgments are subject. There seems no good reason for believ- 
ing that it is possible or will ever be possible to settle all con- 
flicts of interest and principle by means either of law, tradition, 
or agreement. There is always the possibility of a failure on the 
part of groups or individuals to find a basis for agreement. When 
this occurs, the ensuing procedure is outside the scope of moral- 
ity. There may be resort to force or passive resistance. In such 
situations might does not make right. There simply is no princi- 
ple of right which will give a determinate solution. Though 
there seems to be a tendency to substitute show of force for ac- 
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tual fighting, I see little evidence for believing that coercion is 
gradually being replaced by a universal moral order. Such 
prophecy is, however, irrelevant to the point with which I am 
concerned, namely, that morality must be based upon provision 
for settling disputes, rather than the settlement of disputes be- 
ing based on morality. 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


SIX CRITICISMS OF “THE ARBITRARY AS BASIS 
FOR RATIONAL MORALITY” 
SHAILER MATHEWS 
G. WATTS CUNNINGHAM 
FRANK H. KNIGHT 
WALTON H. HAMILTON 
MAX ASCOLI 
DAVID F. SWENSON 


I 
DEAN MATHEWS: 

I judge the purpose of Professor Perry’s article is to find the 
real test of values in choices and the recognition of an ‘‘apper- 
ceptive mass’ in such choices. In consequence, it is quite im- 
possible to define one ultimate value which will always de- 
termine human choice beyond the value of seeking values. If 
this is a correct presentation of the author’s thesis, I am in 
agreement with him. To me the term, “value,” however, has 
long seemed to be an algebraic sign by which men avoid han- 
dling concrete realities of life. It represents such a range of de- 
sirable goods that I sympathize with Professor Perry’s desire to 
get concrete rather than abstract conceptions. At the same 
time, I do not believe that because of this recognition of the 
multiplicity of interests for which the word, ‘‘value,” stands, 
there is to be no valuation of the values themselves. 

While it is rather adventurous to attempt an ultimate formu- 
la, the long range of human history has convinced me that such 
choice and consequent action as make toward the development 
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of intelligent self-direction of the individual and the treatment 
of other human beings as persons is a real standard of judgment. 
I would not say that mere intention to accomplish this is a 
guaranty of its success. Good intentions are not always identi- 
cal with good sense. But as one attempts to choose that which 
makes toward increasing the power and welfare of human per- 
sonality, he is in accordance with what I am convinced is basic 
cosmic activity. What we need, therefore, is social-mindedness 
directed by intelligence in making choices between concrete 
goods and processes. 


SHAILER MATHEWS 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


II 
PROFESSOR CUNNINGHAM: 

Since necessary limitations on the space available make im- 
possible any pretense at a systematic consideration on my part 
of the very important issue raised by Professor Perry’s ingenious 
argument, I can undertake nothing more than to make a few 
critical comments on some points that appear to be crucial for 
the position he defends. 

The assertion that “the question at issue in discussions of 
value is not reached until one asks whether some objects of de- 
sire are better than others” obviously limits the general notion 
of value to the field of human choices. Presumably, Professor 
Perry did not intend this; and the terminological slip is of no 
special significance in the context. Whether the assertion ade- 
quately presents the problem of value in the field of conduct, 
however, is quite important for the later discussion. Taken at 
its prima facie meaning, the assertion may be read so as to ex- 
clude ab initio what for some is the main problem of value, 
namely, the determination of the valuable as distinct from the 
valued, or, with special reference to conduct, the determination 
of good as distinct from the good—following G. E. Moore’s ter- 
minology. If this view of the problem of value is to be thrown 
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out of court, something more weighty than a formal definition 
or delimitation of the problem is required in justification of such 
procedure. 

This further requisite is to a degree met by Professor Perry 
in the assertion that the aim of other views of value theory “‘has 
usually been to discover reasons [for the guidance of choice] 
which would be relevant and sufficient to a rational being who 
for the time being discarded all of his desires, prejudices, beliefs 
and principles.” The assumption is, apparently, that any the- 
ory of value which does not envisage the problem as indicated 
above is doomed to this futile task. That the task is futile and 
should not be undertaken, I agree. But I am not convinced that 
a theorist who sets for himself the problem of distinguishing be- 
tween the valuable and the valued and of analyzing the former is 
thereby committed to the treatment of human beings as “‘dis- 
embodied spirits.” 

“That the purpose of judgments of value is not to describe 
but to make a selection among possible courses of action” seems 
to me quite dubious. I do not doubt that value judgments are 
not descriptive judgments in the precise sense in which existen- 
tial judgments may be said to be. But I do seriously doubt 
whether the sole purpose, or even the primary purpose, of judg- 
ments of value is as is here stated. There are various notions of 
judgments of value, of course, precisely because the notion of 
value is itself equivocal. And it is quite important to remember 
that there may be judgments of value in the sense of judgments 
whose objects are the valuable as distinct from the valued (the 
prized or enjoyed or appraised). In this sense, I should say, 
judgments of value are descriptive judgments—descriptive, 
that is, of those conditions, whatever they are, which ground the 
value of the thing valued. 

Of the three propositions into which Professor Perry finally 
condenses his argument, I should accept in principle the first 
two and reject the third. If the first two are accepted, I fail 
to see how the third can stand. I interpret this proposition to 
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mean that deliberation is “essentially indeterminate” in respect 
of a given act of choice. If this be the correct interpretation, 
then I should urge that the proposition is equivalent to the as- 
sertion that deliberation does not function in a given act of 
choosing; it may present alternatives, but it does not aid in the 
choice among them. Therefore, it would seem to follow that de- 
liberation cannot function effectively ‘‘in the formation of the 
personality or self,” as we are assured it does. For, if it does not 
function in a given act of choice, by what logic is it enabled to 
function in a series of such acts? In the light of the author’s 
three propositions, then, I seem to find that I am driven either 
to deny that deliberation can function significantly in the proc- 
ess of self-determination or to admit that an act of choice may be 
deliberative and therefore not “essentially indeterminate” in the 
sense in which I understand my author to maintain it is. 

I accept the latter horn of the dilemma, and therefore deny 
Professor Perry’s main thesis. But I do not see that I am there- 
by committed to any mechanical determinism on the one side, 
or to a vain search for an empty concept of value on the other. 
I think I can discover another possibility for those who are 
driven along this line of inquiry—the possibility, namely, of 
grounding choice in a principle of value and of determining this 
principle with reference to the conditions of human conduct. 
This principle is not absolute, and on this side of the problem I 
am much in sympathy with Professor Perry’s position. But, 
though relative, the principle seems to be neither arbitrary nor 
impotent. 

I am inclined to suspect that perhaps the basal difference be- 
tween Professor Perry and myself ultimately runs to ground in 
the answer to the question concerning the nature and conditions 
of the sort of activity properly to be called judgmental. 

G. Watts CUNNINGHAM 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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III 
PROFESSOR KNIGHT: 

Professor Perry is undoubtedly effectively at grips with the 
fundamentals of the value problem, and I like his essay very 
much indeed; but a brief comment will perhaps contribute more 
to the discussion if given chiefly to criticism rather than expres- 
sions of approval. It does seem to me that the use of the word 
“arbitrary” is more dramatic than accurate, and that it tends to 
misplace the emphasis. The three propositions used to sum up 
the argument (p. 138 f.) do not seem very distinct in meaning, 
and I like the second one best, stressing the reality of deliber- 
ation and choice. This is hardly the main implication or flavor 
of the term which I question. 

In the present situation of the Western mind, the crying need 
is to substantiate for social phenomena a middle ground between 
scientific objectivity and complete skepticism. On the one 
hand, as Scylla, is the absurdity of Behaviorism. A mechanical 
reaction is not subject to error; if behavior is not, then men are 
mistaken in thinking that they make mistakes! It is a logical 
contradiction to think about conduct, or admit that anyone 
thinks about it, and not to recognize that thinking makes a dif- 
ference in conduct (and incidentally the same reasoning holds 
for talking about it). On the other side is the Charybdis of 
Nihilism, perhaps momentarily the nearer and more threatening 
of the two reefs. Of course, the two are related; nihilism is a 
natural correlate of “scientificism.” It has been so drummed 
into us that truth means scientific truth, and it is so evident that 
such truth plays a relatively unimportant réle in human affairs 
(the problems arising in other connections), that no wonder 
propaganda, preaching, selling-talk, “boloney,” and “‘hooey”’ 
are becoming the current coin of intellectual intercourse. The 
pragmatic movement in philosophy is either a contributor to 
this situation or a mere expression of it, as one views history. If 
“wrong” arguments did not “work,” there would hardly have 
been a science of logic. In any case, there is no more vital prob- 
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lem (pragmatically!) than that of distinguishing between utter- 
ance that is true or sound and that which is effective in influenc- 
ing behavior. The situation is serious. Civilization cannot ex- 
ist without believing something, and the modern temper will 
not turn the clock back and believe “‘because it is absurd’’; also 
it would prefer not to be told what to believe, at the point of the 
bayonet, by a Fascist or Communist priesthood. The need is 
for recognition that the difference between sense and nonsense is 
just as real, and more rather than less important, in the fields 
where demonstration is not to be had. 

The phrase, ‘‘arbitrary act of will,” leans toward the skeptical 
horn of the dilemma, and I think it would be improved by sim- 
ply omitting the first word. What needs emphasis in speaking of 
values or choices is not the arbitrary quality but the opposite, 
the cognitive element, which is also unquestionably real. This 
fact should hardly need argumentative support for either aes- 
thetic or moral judgments, but, as regards the latter, Sidgwick 
surely provided it, with a thoroughness which does not leave the 
task for anyone to do over. Surely the “facts” present no an- 
tithesis in this respect, but rather differences of degree. Some 
choices are grounded in personal preference, even whim, while 
others are as much “‘compelled” as any observation of fact. It 
is true that the aesthetic and moral values are “‘abstract’’; it is 
difficult to specify a particular value on which men will agree 
in the way we associate with factualness. But here it is in order 
to turn to the other pole of the situation and cast a critical 
glance at the “‘objectivity”’ of facts themselves. It is not a whit 
less impossible to say “just what” is real than “just what’ is 
valuable. The ordinary objects of experience, such as the well- 
known table, are, for common sense, rather functional than ex- 
istential concepts, i.e., nearer to the value category than that of 
fact. The “‘reality”’ in them, as defined by physical science, is 
as far from the “reality” of everyday recognition as is the philo- 
sophical idea of God. The very “hardness” and the what one 
“sees,” the essence of common-sense reality, are precisely the 
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qualities which went into the limbo of subjectivity as the first 
result of modern physical study of sense-perception. Every 
statement regarding the subjectivity of value has its close paral- 
lel with respect to fact or reality. 

Looking at the antithesis between objective-fact and subjec- 
tive-value from the side of fact, it likewise breaks down into a 
difference of degree. Just as preferences are in all degrees cog- 
nitive, so in all degrees people “‘see”’ what they are looking for 
or want to see. And the most critical perception is never entire- 
ly free from a volitional, or interest, element, even abstracting 
from the wish to be free from bias, which is also a wish, a value. 
Allowance for the “personal equation”’ is an indispensable part 
of the strictest laboratory technique, and approximation to 
laboratory technique is a matter of degrees over most of the 
field of science. ‘‘Scientific truth” is itself a theoretical ideal, a 
limiting concept, impossible of literal realization. And finally, 
“Truth” itself is as clearly a value as Beauty and Goodness, its 
fellow-members of the famous trinity. 

So, to repeat, I wish Dr. Perry had left out the word “arbi- 
trary,” which leans the wrong way in an expression which 
should not lean either way but should emphasize the middle. 
Indeed, from an analytical standpoint, the “‘will’’ is also re- 
dundant. It is the small word “act” which is the essence of the 
matter, as is suggested by the author’s other word, “‘commit- 
ments.” I think the basic difficulty with us is that our scientific- 
dogmatism-saturated minds have gotten out of the habit of 
thinking that “activity” is intelligible, whereas to an uncor- 
rupted vision it is more intelligible than passive existence. As I 
see it, a “theory of value” has no meaning apart from a “theory 
of existence’’; value and existence are aspects of the same prob- 
lem, which is to explore the réles of action and of passive-suffer- 
ance or resistance and compulsion from without, in the various 
departments of life-experience. And it is always a matter of 
“aspect,” or element in experience—never of opposed types. 
Moreover, there is a close and intricate interdependence of the 
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active and passive elements, neither being conceivable without 
the other. And this polarization does not correspond accurately 
with either the contrast between existence and value or that be- 
tween reference outward and reference inward which is the 
meaning of the objective-subjective relation. 


FRANK H. KNIGHT 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


IV 
PROFESSOR HAMILTON: 

It is almost a truism that what an author writes is one thing, 
and what the reader finds, quite another. At best, verbal cur- 
rency passes somewhat uncertainly; and it has always been alike 
the glory and the exasperation of philosophy that its abstract 
terms and general propositions must be separately endowed with 
concrete meaning by each individual. If this stimulating article 
of Charner Perry could be read in intellectual detachment, it 
would lose much of its suggestive quality. An appraisal of his 
approach and his thesis must be left to the members of his 
craft; for that task I have neither interest nor competence. I 
have read it against the background of my current experience; 
and, try as I would, I could not keep out of the reading the prob- 
lems of my own shop. All, therefore, that I can do, by way of 
comment, is to set down my own response to this engaging 
stimulus. 

As I read through the galleys, the question which came, and 
could not be escaped, was whether there is, or can be, a theory 
of values in the law. An answer is that there must be, or else 
law cannot do its work. And, in support, ponderous tomes can 
be displayed wherein the law is set down as a social institution 
contrived to administer a justice which is nothing else than a 
scheme of values which are closely akin to the verities. But the 
argument is much like that of the older ethics—an articulate 
system, dominated by the spirit of theology, grounded upon the 
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absolutes, an expression of a static sort of oughtness in a stand- 
still universe. But the answer will not do; for the law in books— 
especially old-fashioned books—has little in common with this 
living law which is an element in an endless process of judgments 
upon human tangles which come out of life. It is, in the work- 
ings of this social institution called the courts, hard to discover 
either a theory of value or abiding values. 

The domain of law is as comprehensive as society. If the ques- 
tion is not to be lost in general consideration, it is well ‘“‘to get 
down to cases.”’ The law of tort, which has to do with private 
suits for personal wrongs, will serve to present the problem in 
epitome. Here courts, through their decisions, set up at least 
minimum standards of conduct, infractions of which fall outside 
the zone of legal tolerance. It is easy enough if one has in mind 
a scheme of legal rules—or of ethical values—to go to the re- 
ports, select judgments, and make the cases expound the sys- 
tem. But if one approaches the mass of materials with an aware- 
ness of the danger of reading a philosophy of one’s own into 
them, it is not easy to discover the foundations of the law. For 
the most part, the cases concern not premeditated behavior but 
unpurposive conduct resulting in events which were never in- 
tended. The causes have been indifferently plead and they have 
been tried before judges who differ widely one from another in 
their intellectual gifts and in the universes which move beneath 
their hats. They involve not one circumstance but a complex of 
circumstances; raise not one legal issue but a host of them; in- 
volve not one value but a number of conflicting ones. The whole 
process is hedged about by procedural devices, by a division of 
labor between judge and jury, by the supervision of the appeal 
court, by social arrangements which impose technical limits 
upon the reference of the controversy to the standard for judg- 
ment. It is amid the mass of judgments, set within the institu- 
tion of the law, that values are to be found. 

As judgment follows judgment in an endless review, a per- 
spective begins to appear. A decision is reached by the reference 
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of the facts of a case to a “rule’’; but an “issue” is the medium, 
and frequently, had another issue been put to the front, another 
rule might have been invoked to a contrary decision. As often 
as not, the rule, for all of its pretentious sound and dogmatic 
character, does not compel the judgment. It may be a mere for- 
mula, whose balanced phrases permit the competing interests to 
be weighed and judged. In this way a classic expression such as 
“no liability without fault’ allows courts to enlarge the domain 
of personal responsibility as they become more and more sensi- 
tive to unsocial elements in human actions. In fact, rules and 
principles are for the most part—at least in the hands of the 
masters—flexible devices for the practice of the jurist’s art. Be- 
hind the formalism of general propositions and a parade of prec- 
edents, the case is usually decided by reference to values. In 
fact, even when the law becomes rigid, the rules are no more 
than stereotypes of values which once prevailed. 

It is not easy to determine how abiding are these values, or 
how they fit together into a system. At any moment, like any 
of man’s institutions, the law of tort, or of sales, or of contract, is 
a sprawling whole, whose parts hail from many climates of opin- 
ion and whose fault-lines tell of the adventitious course of events 
through which it came to be what it is. As conditions change, 
the cases which come along bring with them a new necessity 
which the courts must meet; and judges, for all their professed 
devotion to the law, are insulated neither against the course of 
events nor the spirit of the age. It is easy enough, even when 
the same propositions are recited in the same formal terms, to 
observe the law accommodating itself, like the great body of 
communal thought which it is, crudely and belatedly, to the 
values which are coming to prevail. It is easy enough to find in 
it an expression of the mores of its country and age. 

Whether there is something more, who can say? Judges have 
worked out a distinction between “the principles” of the law 
and its ‘‘application,”’ and have invented clever “‘fictions’’ to 
speed accommodation and to mask the fact of change. They 
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are fond of insisting that the changes are in “rules,” made nec- 
essary by the newer conditions of life, but that the values served 
remain fundamentally the same. They may be right or wrong— 
Who knows? But at this point the question of values in the law 
is lost in the larger inquiry into “‘the theory of value.” So the 
inquiry must go back to philosophy—where it belongs. 


WALTON H. HAMILTON 
YALE UNIVERSITY ScHOOL oF Law 


Vv 


PROFESSOR ASCOLI: 

Mr. Perry’s article is based, if I have rightly understood it, 
upon this clever and striking syllogism: value judgments are 
founded upon beliefs, interests, or anyhow upon a historical 
basis; the definition or historical embodiment of interests and 
beliefs is to be found in the existing system of positive laws; 
thus morality, as an expression of value judgments, is itself 
founded on law.-I am wholly aware that this reduction to a 
syllogistic form, made for polemical purposes, is injurious to the 
rich, original, and astute construction of the article. The most 
illuminating point of its cleverness is the defense of the moral 
judgment by the anti-skeptical argument; but poor morality is 
no sooner rescued from skepticism than she is asked to accept 
cheerfully the yoke of law. 

The solid points in Mr. Perry’s argument are so many that 
one is obliged to resist in order not to slide into an acceptance of 
the proffered conclusion. Among the more substantial points I 
remark only the anti-skeptical argument, the rejection of empty 
morality, and the demonstration of the strict relation between 
moral judgments and historical fact. Thank God, Mr. Perry 
does not believe in any moral code; he knows that respectable 
and saintly ideas, like democracy, or tolerance, or individual 
freedom, elude and are sacrificed in even the best efforts at defi- 
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nition; and he emphasizes in the most energetic way the enor- 
mous power of systems of law, gigantic cobwebs as they are, 
spread throughout the whole field of human activity. I follow 
Mr. Perry’s syllogism to, but not through, the conclusion; in- 
deed, I definitely halt over the definition that Mr. Perry pro- 
poses of the character and of the dynamic aspect of the correla- 
tion between law and morality, which constitutes his conclusion. 

Assuming moral judgment, what precisely is its relation to 
legal judgment? If the relation is one of identity, there is no 
necessity to repeat the legal judgment in more unctuous moral 
terms. But if in a given situation the moral judgment is differ- 
ent from the legal, and sometimes contradictory to it, where 
then is the foundation that may sustain morality in its conflict 
with legality? I know that Mr. Perry does not conceive the 
relation between law and morals as a subordination of morals to 
law; but I am afraid that his contention leads inevitably to this 
conclusion, especially when I read that lack of agreement pro- 
duces a situation ‘‘outside the scope of morality.” In other 
words, either morality is an element of conciliation with law, in 
which case morality is perfectly superfluous, or it is an element 
of contrast, in which case it ceases automatically to be morality. 

Mr. Perry explicitly interprets ‘‘written and judicial law as 
only a small part of the system of agreements and commitments 
implicit in social life.” Law then is merely an exemplification or 
a representation of what may be called the universal capacity 
of getting norms on one hand and using them to compose issues 
on the other hand. In this wide meaning, law includes, among 
much else, state constitutions, private contracts between in- 
dividuals, the rules of gangland or of a golf club. Indeed, under 
the category of law thus conceived we may include a system of 
formal logic built up with the purpose of settling intellectual 
disputes, or, equally well, the so-called canons of art. We may 
also include not only what is expressed in terms of law but what 
some people agree is to be expressed some day in terms of law; 
and, at the end, we may for a fact include the so-called morality 
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if it expresses the unified will of a number of individuals aiming 
at the creation or at the destruction of a legal situation. Thus 
morality is annihilated outright by strict positive law, or lost in 
this sea of legality, it drowns for lack of an independent straw 
to grasp. One hesitates to accept this amorphous legality in 
which what is and what must be, what is supposed rational and 
what is supposed real, are mixed together—hesitates because it 
looks like a very old friend called natural law, if we call natural 
law a universal system of legality from which it is always pos- 
sible to clip arbitrarily some system of positive jurisprudence. 
What, now, is the reason why morality, saved by Mr. Perry 
through the anti-skeptical treatment, is lost at the end? Why, 
the first two propositions of the syllogism being so correct, is the 
third unsatisfactory? And how is it possible to establish the 
correlation between historical data and morality in terms of 
mutuality rather than of subordination? An adequate answer 
would require too much space; and I dare now to attempt only 
a few suggestions. I agree with Mr. Perry that the moral judg- 
ment is conditioned by a given system of law, provided that at 
the same time the moral judgment be considered as independent 
of any system of law; and I agree that, in the unhappy lack of 
universal and eternal moral laws, the existing legal codes may 
be considered as temporary tests for the moral evaluation, pro- 
vided that the hierarchy of values embodied by morality be 
wholly independent of the hierarchy of value imposed by legal 
codes. Why these provisos? Because every moral judgment, al- 
though conditioned by historical and legal factors, jumps the 
limitations of these in a direct bid for universality. In the pres- 
ence of the laws of my city, I may be law-abiding and submis- 
sive, but I may also consciously disregard them. In this latter 
case my rebellion itself is twice conditioned by the very laws 
violated, because my violation is made possible by the presence 
of the law and because I know and deliberately accept, as a rule 
of the game, the punishment that the law inflicts upon the law 
breaker. The law in this case is only the occasion of my action, 
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the punishment is the price of my responsibility; there is no 
system on earth liberal enough to make free or cheap any radi- 
cal opposition. On the other hand, I may exercise my moral 
judgment by accepting and ratifying the existing legal system; 
but even in accepting the system, my moral judgment tran- 
scends it no less than in violating it. 

In other words, I agree with Mr. Perry that every moral value 
stands related to a system of law, and that written and judicial 
law of a given time constitutes the necessary condition for mo- 
rality. Moral value may indeed. include every code of law be- 
cause the fundamental difference between law and morality is 
not in the codes but in procedure. The procedure of every legal 
system is the extremely complicated machinery for settling dis- 
putes. The procedure of the moral process is extremely simple: 
it consists of the individual conscience aiming at the universal 
and of the positive existing codes establishing the price of acts 
and judgments. And, happily, moral justice has no clerks and 
no records and no prisons—all the administration of moral de- 
crees being delegated to the legal and positive system of jus- 
tice. 

The weakest point of Mr. Perry’s theory seems to be his 
statement that there is no morality when there is bitter conflict 
of interests or genuine lack of agreement. On the contrary, 
every legal system is full of gaps, as the Germans say; and the 
boundaries between the different legal systems are the points of 
greatest contrast and trouble. It is precisely in these legal no- 
man’s lands that moral judgment, deciding for one among many 
conflicting rules, has its surest validity as an attitude which, 
although conditioned by existing laws, is at the same time the 


highest source of legislation. 
Max ASCOLI 
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VI 
PROFESSOR SWENSON: 

My friend’s paper is indeed a suggestive and provocative 
document. It is pervaded by a spirit of dialectical fearlessness, 
and hence so illuminative of the points at issue as throughout to 
put the reader in the author’s debt, not least where he finds 
himself most in disagreement. It contains a clear and convinc- 
ing formulation of certain principles of value theory, which con- 
tributes not a little toward refuting the apparently wholesale 
condemnation of such theory from which the argument starts. 
There is a justness in the paper’s analysis of what currently 
passes for social morality (abstracting for the moment from the 
fact that the author makes an attempt to legitimize the title) 
which bespeaks maturity of insight into the realities of human 
life. And, finally, the author reveals a happy faculty of intellec- 
tual penetration, enabling him to brush aside irrelevancies and 
resist the lure of parenthetical digressions, and all the more sure- 
ly to focus attention upon the critical issues. The processes of 
reflection traced in this article lead straight to the threshold of 
the moral realm; the thought is pursued until it confronts the 
discrimen rerum, the question whose answer is the decisive de- 
terminant of the existence or non-existence of the ethical. In 
my view of the matter the author has only to reverse himself on 
the crucial issue in order to discover and formulate the essence 
of genuine morality. 

This will doubtless seem to Professor Perry an assertion still 
more paradoxical than any of the cunningly contrived ‘“‘para- 
doxes” which serve as introduction to his argument. Neverthe- 
less, it expresses my most deeply cherished conviction, the ma- 
tured and tested view of a lifetime, in relation to which I am 
glad here to have an opportunity to declare myself. 

The human personality comprises an infinite variety of in- 
terests, desires, needs, and aspirations, potentially constituting 
an organic whole. The potentiality of its ultimate unification is 
rooted in the fact that, deeper than any one particular need or 
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aspiration, there is the need that one’s preferences and pur- 
poses, together with their corresponding expressions and satis- 
factions, should be genuinely justifiable, so that the life whose 
conduct progressively actualizes the self may be of a kind to 
make the so constituted self valid. Life is wont to mock the 
formal profession of moral skepticism by betraying the inability 
of the skeptic wholly to abstract from this need. It is in this 
sense only that his position is self-stultifying. There is no inter- 
nal seed of dialectical self-destruction in an objective expression 
of moral skepticism, taken by itself. But such a skeptic is self- 
stripped of any right to stand for his conviction as a man among 
men; he is self-estopped from any justification for urging his 
supposed insight either upon himself or upon others; for there 
is no guidance implicit in his view, and in his view there is no 
such thing as guidance. The need in question is an inalienable 
human heritage, and the sensitive observer may perceive every- 
where the normal or abnormal symptoms which mark its pres- 
ence. The abnormal symptoms are by no means the least sig- 
nificant; for this passion, when it is outraged, revenges itself 
more terribly than any repressed Freudian complex. The re- 
solved moral nihilist is at war with himself, and the measure of 
success in this warfare is the rate of his progress in self-emascula- 
tion. The significance of this need can be briefly summarized: 
As profound ruling passion, it is the abstract form of man’s 
highest worth and the promise of his greatest happiness; as 
unfulfilled or frustrated or repressed or ignored, it is the source 
of man’s greatest unhappiness and the mark of his deepest deg- 
radation. 

Such an evaluation of man and of his need for righteousness is 
the expression of an ethical view of life. But what is the condi- 
tion that this need should be capable of fulfilment? 

In the more abstract-intellectual language of Professor Perry 
the above question would have to be formulated somewhat as 
follows: How is rational morality possible? or, How is it pos- 
sible for relevant reasons to determine moral choices? He rejects 
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the formulation of the question in terms of the possibility of 
objective moral judgments, holding that all value judgments are 
necessarily subjective. These formulations and this opinion in- 
evitably introduce formal logical questions about the meaning 
of such terms as “relevant,” “rational,” “arbitrary,” “objec- 
tive,” and “subjective”; I do not see my way clear to reaching 
the heart of this matter from the standpoint of Professor Perry’s 
analysis without a certain modicum of attention to these merely 
introductory problems. 

An objective judgment is a true judgment, one whose content 
and logical motivation are relevant to its object. A subjective 
judgment is a false judgment, one whose content and logical 
motivation are irrelevant to its object; or one which has no 
logical motivation. The word “‘subjective’’ is in this connection 
somewhat seductive; for it contains a reflection upon some of the 
more commonly prevalent causes for the formation and reten- 
tion of invalid beliefs, which is in strict logic an irrelevant re- 
flection, when the problem is to characterize judgments per se; 
and it also involves a similarly extraneous reflection upon the 
fact that even an error has existence and influence, though its 
primary significance is confined to the subjective sphere. When 
the terms “subjective” and ‘‘objective” are used of judgments 
or evaluations, they yield no information concerning the nature 
of the object judged or evaluated. Nor are they at all descrip- 
tive of the method by which the maker of the judgment may 
enter into satisfactory or effective cognitive relations with his 
object. They do not, for example, say whether this may be done 
best by way of detachment from interest or by way of immer- 
sion in interest, by way of cultivating a psychological objectiv- 
ity or by way of psychological subjectivity—this depends pri- 
marily upon the nature of the object of the judgment. These 
terms have as characterizations of judgment only a logical con- 
notation; that is, they stand for the relation between the con- 
tent of the judgment and the judgment’s object. 

I believe it is a merit, and a very great merit, of Professor 
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Perry’s analysis to have grasped the fact that every value is 
constituted by a relationship to a choosing and preferring self. 
As for the moral value judgment, its essential object is the per- 
sonality itself in its fundamental subjective aspect. It goes with- 
out saying that the self which judges subjectivity must itself 
have subjectivity, in the same sense that whoever presumes to 
judge of color must have the sense of sight. The only corrective 
for the vagaries of subjectivity lies in a deeper and better sub- 
jectivity. The author is therefore quite justified in saying that 
a value theory which aims at being objective in the psychologi- 
cal sense of abstracting from all desires, passions, preferences, 
and needs has set for itself an impossible goal. But this by no 
means justifies the consequent characterization of moral judg- 
ments as subjective in the logical sense, and gua subjective 
capable of being fairly “satisfactory.” The satisfactoriness of 
any judgment as judgment consists in its truth, i.e., its faithful- 
ness to its object, i.e., its objectivity. Thus I have no choice but 
to interpret the entire opening barrage of paradoxes, e.g., ‘‘only 
by denying the possibility of (objective) value judgments is it 
possible to make them,” etc., etc., as generated by the ambi- 
guity attaching to the notion of subjectivity; they express fail- 
ure properly to distinguish between subjectivity as a logical 
character of judgments and subjectivity as a real qualification 
of the self. 

The case for a rational morality is made to rest on the con- 
cept of relevant reasons for choice. The distinction between this 
concept, which the author regards as valid, and the concept of 
objective value judgments, which he regards as invalid, is to my 
mind quite illusory; unless indeed we are to understand by 
relevant reasons, not genuine reasons, but reasons formally re- 
lated, irrespective of their validity per se. This latter under- 
standing comes to light in the author’s treatment of the distinc- 
tion between arbitrary judgments, and judgments with suffi- 
cient reason, a distinction apparently invested with validity. 
But on the basis of the author’s own avowed principles, this 
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distinction becomes in the end quite empty. A judgment whose 
sufficient reasons rest ultimately on an arbitrary or accidental 
subjectivity is itself arbitrary, let it be mediated to any extent 
whatsoever. If the fundamental attitudes of the self are them- 
selves irrational, every derivative from or selection among these 
attitudes is equally irrational. The mask of rationality with 
which the mediating reflection invests the choice is a deceptive 
snare; the resultant rational morality is a ghost, having the 
form of rationality without its power. I am very loath to be- 
lieve that my perspicacious friend is really taken in by this sort 
of sham rationality; I prefer to think that his use of the title is 
motivated solely by the fact that this is all the rationality he 
can find. He would be the first to smile at the logical naiveté 
which regards a thesis as validated solely because an argument 
can be formally exhibited, e.g., a syllogism, in which the thesis 
in question constitutes the conclusion; he would certainly never 
be tempted to say that the conclusion of a formally valid argu- 
ment is rational irrespective of the rationality of the premises, 
for he knows that truth is an indispensable element of rational- 
ity. And yet he appears, in the article before us, to wish to 
validate a precisely analogous error. 

Let us now return to our question: What is the condition 
whose fulfilment would make possible the satisfaction of the 
human need to know one’s way of life justified, one’s self a 
morally valid self? Professor Perry’s reply is clear and explicit: 
there exists no such condition. There can be no question of a 
morally valid self, since “‘it is difficult to understand why any- 
one should need a recommendation or justification to himself,” 
and, in any case, “‘search for a final justification is futile.” There 
is no one organization of the individual’s interests which has 
superior validity, as introducing the “minimum of conflict”; 
there are for each person any number of possible selves equally 
consistent, i.e., equally valid, i.e., equally arbitrary. And just as 
there is no valid man, neither is there any universal man; these 
two denials are essentially the same. “It is quite unlikely that 
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all people should have the same basic equipment of desires and 
moral principles.” Rational judgments will agree only to the 
extent that they are based on a common purpose; “‘this com- 
mon purpose is, however, not present in the case of value judg- 
ments.” 

If all this be true, I must confess I do not see why this Journal 
should not suspend publication, since there would then be no 
subject matter to which ethical theory might apply. The chief, 
the supreme glory, of human life is departed. The rags of right- 
eousness still left to us are the social conventions, whose basis 
in arbitrarily constituted agreements can constitute only ar- 
bitrary, conflicting, and exclusive groupings: friendships, par- 
ties, classes, castes, cliques, conspiracies, cabals, states, alli- 
ances; for even the state is on this basis only a cabal, a con- 
spiracy against other states and against mankind as a whole. 
Nor can it ever become anything else. To me there seems some- 
thing terrible in the easy facility with which so many modern 
thinkers objectively, and with calm equanimity, contemplate 
such a state of affairs; aye, some even regard the supposed dis- 
covery as one of the highest achievements of modern culture, 
and proclaim it as a gospel. In my own view such a conclusion 
is one of profound despair, which must become clearly aware of 
itself as such before it can find a cure. 

Is any other conception of human nature and of human life 
possible to man? Why not? An alternative conception exists 
and is superficially familiar to all of us, though perhaps not 
many fully grasp its significance, or have developed in them- 
selves the moral passion which alone can mark it as real, and 
make it capable of testing and verification. In this view of man, 
he is an individual, not merely an example of a biological type. 
As an individual he is both himself and humanity, the synthesis 
of a particular man and the universal man. He is not fantasti- 
cally merely a universal man, and as such one with the divine 
community (Royce), for then there is no individual and no hu- 
man race. He is not prosaically and stupidly merely a particular 
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man, for then again there is no individual and no humanity. As 
an individual, man is essentially interested in every other mem- 
ber of the race, sharing in the essential destiny of every other 
human being; for without them he cannot be made perfect. 
Humani nthil a me alienum puto is a saying that can be uttered 
frivolously, as the expression of a vapid curiosity; but it may 
also be the grave maxim of an ethical life. The universal man is 
no expression for a mechanical externalism, the product of 
standardization; neither is he the mere residuum of a process of 
abstraction. He is an immanent intent, a purpose resident at 
the core of the personality, organizing and infusing with life its 
peculiarities and particularities, not destroying them, but en- 
nobling them. Moreover, man is a self. It is of the essence of 
the human self to be a synthesis of different factors, a synthesis 
capable of a conscious relationship to itself. As self-related syn- 
thesis, man is capable of evaluating himself or refusing to evalu- 
ate himself; he is capable of choosing himself or rejecting him- 
self, of being at peace with himself or being at war with himself, 
of despairing over himself or over something related to himself; 
he may lose himself or he may find himself. 

In these considerations there is implicit an answer to our 
question. The condition which makes morality possible, and 
gives meaning to ethical evaluations and ethical striving, is the 
absoluteness of the subjective personality itself. Subjectivity 
and arbitrariness are by no means identical; there is a law for 
subjectivity in a still stricter sense than there is a law for natural 
events. Man is not an assorted job-lot of accidental passions 
and desires, decked out with just enough reflection to add to 
the jumble a few arbitrary prejudices—miscalled principles— 
functioning as organizing and stabilizing factors. Man is him- 
self the measure of moral values. Certainly not in his casual 
arbitrariness, as the ancients interpreted the dictum of Pro- 
tagoras, but in his eternal validity. When the absolute person- 
ality is chosen absolutely, i.e., whole-heartedly and unreserved- 
ly, the individual has his standard within himself. Not that 
any particular man or group of men can ever validly become a 
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standard for other men, for this is an unethical tyranny, the 
expression of a lack of faith in the individual man as an in- 
dividuality ; whoever has the courage to believe in the validity 
of his own individuality will naturally believe in and acknowl- 
edge the equally valid individuality of other men. But this in- 
volves no anarchy; for each man is his own measure, neither 
more nor less, and the universal man is within each man the in- 
visible bond which constitutes humanity. 

I have not argued or sought to demonstrate the chief point 
at issue; indeed, I do not know what significance argument could 
well have in relation to fundamentals. I have instead sought to 
bring about a confrontation of two opposed views of morality, 
which in this case means two opposed views of life. Now it must 
be remembered that no human life is the pure incarnation of an 
idea. It is both more and less; for no reflection is capable of 
exhausting the personality, and no personality can attain the 
intellectual translucency or ideal consistency of an idea. I do 
not therefore make the mistake of identifying Professor Perry 
with the position I have extracted from his article, and the 
reader would greatly err if he identified me with the alternative 
position my pen has outlined. Nevertheless, I would like in 
closing to say a few words in the spirit of the ideal-ethical view 
to which I have made reference. It is not I who speak, but a 
purely ideal figure; and it is not the real author of the article 
before us, who is spoken of, but another ideal personality. Thus 
I hope not to be misunderstood in the adoption of a somewhat 
intimate and personal tone of address, a form which to my 
mind is the only form adequate to the content to be conveyed. 

Ethically speaking, therefore, the way out for one who iden- 
tifies himself with the position described in this paper lies 
through despair. It does not consist in a more voluminous or 
more stringent objective reflection ; such reflection would merely 
be an everlasting sewing without a knot at the end of the thread. 
What is wanted is a new point of departure, and this can only 
be reached by a subjective upheaval. The position described is, 
dialectically speaking, moral nihilism; but it is the nihilism of 
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an abstractly intellectual experimentation process—a doubt of 
mind, not a despair of the person. Let one so situated develop 
in himself the latent ideal demand which is immanent in every 
personality, to the point where the “satisfactory basis for limit- 
ed moral programs” no longer satisfies the hungry soul; where 
the specious “rationality” here described loses its show of valid- 
ity; where the political makeshifts described as “social moral- 
ity”’ reveal themselves in their emptiness of ideal content.’ He 
will then despair; and if he endures in this despair, he will 
doubtless find and choose himself. 

There was a time when the poet found his theme in the praise 
of friendship and erotic love. His imagination was set on fire by 
a vision of the ideal immanent in these experiences, and he lent 
a glamorous beauty to his creations scarcely to be found in the 
actual life. God knows what our modern hermaphrodite poets, 
I mean the novelists, sing, unless it be the praise of despair. But 
even if a greater poet were to arise than any the world has yet 
seen, and if he gave to his task an enthusiasm and a genius for 
expression not hitherto imagined, his praise of friendship and 
erotic love would be as nothing when compared with the divine 
majesty of the royal law: Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self. Here is, as everyman knows well enough, the substance 
of the ethical self. Here, too, is the saving categorical impera- 
tive; for let a man be tumbled about long enough in the whirl- 
pool of moral despair, and he will learn to yearn for a categori- 
cal imperative as the one thing needful to give him courage and 


hope. Davip F. SWENSON 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


t All politics is ethically a makeshift, an attempt to realize at least some of the in- 
dispensable fruits of morality, conditions of our being able to live together in a state of 
society at all, by means of external devices, at bottom by the use of force. It believes 
that salvation is in the forms; hence it cannot realize morality itself, and does not even 
care to make the attempt. It is a necessary makeshift; for philosophical anarchism is 
too fantastically absent-minded and sentimental to constitute an ethical view of life. 
But it is a mere makeshift; for the Hobbesian view that conventions are the source of 
justice, and the analogous Hegelian view that the state is the highest expression of 
morality (internal and external being one) and the individual conscience a form of evil, 
are both illy concealed attacks upon the infinite ideality of the ethical, which refuses to 
be content with any established order, or any particular expression of itself. 





ON THE EMERGENCE OF A NEW 
WORLD-RELIGION 


SIDNEY WEBB 


E HAVE become accustomed, in the course of the 

\ \ past hundred years, to the successive discoveries of 

hitherto unknown religions. Such religions have 
been revealed to us in large numbers as more and more com- 
munities in Asia or Africa, Polynesia or America, and even in 
little-known recesses of Europe itself have come under the 
notice of explorers. These, however, have always been already 
existing religions, of unknown and usually considerable an- 
tiquity. It is only our acquaintance with them that is new. 
And they are none of them what we can call world-religions. A 
world-religion is not one which has obtained the adhesion of 
the whole human race, of which neither exploration nor history 
finds any example. A world-religion is one which, while securing 
the adhesion of many millions of persons, extends over a large 
geographical area and among a number of different races. Of 
such world-religions we may count, within the eight or ten 
thousand years of historical record, among others, Buddhism 
and Brahmanism; the polytheism of Greece and Rome; Judaism 
and Christianity; and—to name perhaps the latest in origin— 
Islam. It is some thirteen hundred years since Mohammed’s 
hegira. If, in the twentieth century, a new world-religion were 
to spring up, we could hardly say that it was not due! 

To watch the emergence of a new world-religion ought to be 
immensely more thrilling than to detect a new planet crossing 
the telescopic field. What should we think about it? Judging 
from what our forefathers did, we should, most of us, promptly 
deny that the reported phenomenon was a new world-religion; 
or, indeed, any religion at all. It is notorious that contempo- 
raries who watched the rise and spread of Islam failed, even for 
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centuries, to recognize in it the emergence of what we now see 
to have been a new creed; and one that is, after more than a 
thousand years, and notwithstanding its recent setback in 
Eastern Europe, still making converts in Africa and extending 
its range of influence. When we found ourselves driven to 
recognize the force and magnitude of the novel phenomenon,we 
should, presumably, declare that, whatever might prove to be 
its nature or its fate, its doctrines were not only untrue but also 
not even new, being merely a recrudescence of long-exploded 
fallacies which could find no support in human nature. And 
remembering how the Romans denounced the nascent Chris- 
tianity as impiously “emptying the sky of gods,” many of us 
would probably declare that the new religion—which would 
naturally deny the validity of all established creeds—was not 
only atheistic but also bound up with flagrantly immoral 
opinions and practices. 

Yet such social births are continually taking place. Not only 
anthropologists but also modern students of the history of 
religion know that there have been, during the last thousand 
years, innumerable attempts, in almost every country, to 
found new religions. In nearly all cases these attempts—often 
initiated by men of the deepest piety, the purest morality, and 
the greatest devotion—are seen to have failed to establish even 
durable sects or churches. Much more deadly than persecution 
(though persecution has not been lacking) the world’s apathy 
or indifference stifled the child in its cradle. In most of the cases 
in which any considerable measure of success has attended the 
efforts of the parents—we may instance in England the work of 
George Fox in the seventeenth century, that of John Wesley in 
the eighteenth, and that of William Booth in the nineteenth— 
it is not so much a new religion that was attempted as a distinc- 
tive body of practice within one of the existing religions. More 
significant, perhaps, in this connection may be the work of the 
founder of the Bahaists in the Near East, and that of Swami 
Dayanand Saraswati in Northern India, from whose Light of 
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Truth has sprung the Arya Samaj.' Nor must we forget the 
achievements of Mormonism on the one hand, or those of 
Christian Science on the other. But in no case during the past 
thousand years can the cool historian admit that anything like 
a new world-religion has been actually established. 

The object of this article is to bespeak the serious attention 
of students of religions—not excluding students of the very 
nature of religion itself—for what looks like an event of the 
greatest importance in world-history. Is it possible that what 
is now happening among the 160 millions constituting the 
hundred or more races of the Union of Socialist Soviet Re- 
publics is the establishment of what is, substantially, a new 
world-religion unconnected, as it seems, with the various 
mysticisms which masked the Russia of the nineteenth century? 
This is the question to which, as it may be suggested, the work 
of those who devote themselves to the comparative study of 
religions should be, today, primarily devoted—just as astron- 
omers throughout the world put aside temporarily other studies 
in order instantly to investigate the report of a new planet. 
From the standpoint of world-history, quite the most important 
feature in the Russia of today is not the blood and violence of 
its revolution, or the repression of free opinion by the tyranny 
of the Ogpu, or even the adoption, by one-sixth of the world’s 
population, of a system of economic collectivism, but the fact— 
if it be a fact—that the Communists are establishing, in the 
vast Soviet territory, a new world-religion. 

The anthropologists have pointed out that world-religions 
seem to have mostly sprung from the vaguely defined border- 
land between the Asiatic recesses and the oceanic coastlands of 
Western Europe. Russia, they indicate, is geographically just 
the place in which we might expect a new world-religion to 
emerge. Russians themselves have long claimed that they be- 


* See Light of Truth, or English Translation of the Satyarth Prakash, the Well-known 
Work of Swami Dayanand Saraswati, Founder of the Arya Samaj, Author of a Commen- 
tary on the Vedas and Other Works, by Dr. Chiranjiva Bharadwaja, F.R.C.S. (Edin.), 
Licentiate of Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons, Glasgow, 1906. 
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longed to exactly the race in which such an emergence was to 
be expected. Five hundred years ago the monk Philothey was 
preaching the doctrine that Moscow was “the Third Rome.” 
The fall of Constantinople, he contended, had brought to an 
end the second Rome, and left Russia as the only Orthodox 
empire in the world, the depositary of the true faith. Each suc- 
ceeding century has seen repeated manifestations in Russia of 
what can only be called a messianic idea—the conception that 
it was the destiny of this particular people to bring the whole 
human race to the only true religion.? During the nineteenth 
century a whole series of Russian sociologists were influenced 
by Auguste Comte, though it does not appear that any of them 
recognized in his Religion of Humanity what the Russian 
mystics had been seeking. Nor can it be shown that Lenin had 
ever read Comte’s works. Yet there is much in Comte’s re- 
ligion that reappears in the Soviet Communism of today. 
Those to whom the suggestion is unwelcome, or even ab- 
horrent, that Soviet Russia is starting a new world-religion, 
may be asked to realize that it would certainly be one of the 
stigmata of a new world-religion that its very existence would 
be profoundly distasteful to those who belonged to any of the 
older faiths. If it is said that the doctrines and practices of the 
tens of millions of people between the Baltic and the Pacific 
who call themselves Communists are revolting and absurd, it 
would be prudent to remember, not only, in the words of Burke, 
that it is difficult to draw an indictment against a whole people, 
but also that similar reports have been spread and believed, 
even for a century or two, about the doctrines and practices of 
every other new religion—not excluding that to which we our 
selves belong! Moreover, to the scientific investigator, it is ir- 
relevant whether the phenomena which it is his duty to study 
are abhorrent or absurd. Even if it is only a new disease from 
which humanity is suffering, it has to be investigated, objec- 


2 A significant little book, from a Roman Catholic standpoint, is The Russian Revo- 
lution, by Nicholas Berdydef (London: Sheed & Ward, 1932; price 2/6). 
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tively described, and significantly catalogued before the appro- 
priate remedies can be found, or its dissemination arrested. 
Finally, if it is objected that the Communists themselves re- 
pudiate the idea that their doctrines and their code of conduct 
have anything in common with religion, and that what they 
claim to be is dogmatic atheists, the answer may be given that 
Buddhism is admittedly none the less a religion, and a world- 
religion too, without having anything that the Western world 
can recognize as God. Moreover, the historian will recall how 
similar declarations have been made, in the early years, by 
some of those who have been eventually recognized as having 
been, possibly in their own despite, founders of world-religions. 
We do not always know what we are building. It was a wise 
remark of the Rev. Stewart Headlam, when he was reproached 
for lending assistance in a good cause to the most notorious 
atheist of the day, that “Bradlaugh might not know God, but 
God knew Bradlaugh.”’ 

Whatever the Bolshevists may say about it, the Communism 
now dominating the one-sixth of the habitable globe, known as 
Soviet Russia seems to have some, at least, of the attributes of 
a new religion, and indeed, of one that may well become a world- 
religion; in course of time, perhaps, affecting an even larger 
population than most of its predecessors. What are the at- 
tributes of the world’s great religions? They have all of them 
been based on a particular view of the relation of man to the 
universe, however this may have been designated. Their ad- 
herents have not merely accepted their own particular view 
coldly, as an accurate statement according to the knowledge of 
the time, but have felt it, emotionally, as THE TRUTH; and 
have found in this passionate belief a firm basis and an effective 
sanction for the rules and conventions as to the conduct of life 
without which no community can prosper, or even long endure. 
The true believers have little by little always formulated and 
elaborated such codes of conduct, and enforced them as moral- 
ity, any departure from which has been condemned as wicked, 
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or, as it is said, sinful. And as life becomes more elaborate and 
complicated, the community of the faithful develops ceremonies 
and a ritual; organizes a priesthood, starts “retreats” and 
monasteries, establishes religious orders, and takes in hand the 
repression of heresy, the education of the young, and, in one 
case after another, connects with its religion the most diverse 
functions of the social life. 

Now the Communists in Soviet Russia have certainly a dis- 
tinctive view of the relation between mankind and the Uni- 
verse, between the present generation and the march of history, 
between the individual and the community. What they call 
the “Dialectical Materialism” of Marx, or the ‘Materialist 
Conception of History,” as interpreted by Lenin and Stalin, 
which, as it may be suspected, few Christians or Mohammedans, 
Buddhists or Brahmans, have the patience to study, compre- 
hends all this, and much more. We may think it a queer creed 
on which to establish so vast an edifice. We may see no logical 
connection between the creed and the code of conduct. But it 
must be remembered that there are people who think the 
Athanasian Creed a queer one; and others who fail to see any 
connection between its incomprehensible dogmas and the 
church catechism. It is, in fact, in virtue of its very peculiari- 
ties that Dialectical Materialism furnishes such an interesting 
addition to the other creeds that are nowadays the subject of 
comparative study. As might perhaps have been expected in 
the present age, the new conception of the relation of man to the 
universe, like the description of the universe itself, claims to be 
based whole-heartedly on science, and definitely excludes any- 
thing “supernatural” or contrary to the up-to-date knowledge 
of the moment. Yet the observer may suspect that, as with the 
views of some Western scientists, a certain mysticism lurks just 
round the corner, likely to become manifest at a later stage. Un- 
expected, indeed, is the cryptic doctrine of immanence, accord- 
ing to which, as Hegel suggested, the whole of world-happening 
is only the necessary outcome of ‘‘the idea,” which cannot but 
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clothe itself with becoming. Have we not been taught that “‘in 
the beginning was the Word?” It is plain that, whether or not 
it calls itself theology, there will be material in the Communist 
theory, as there was in that of the Schoolmen, for endless dis- 
cussion and intellectual argument. The voluminous writings of 
Marx and Lenin are, it seems, the subject of much the same 
exegesis and are already receiving in Soviet Russia the same 
sort of unquestioning adoration as the devotees of other religions 
have given to their own Holy Writ. 

All religions develop a code of conduct, inspired and enforced 
by their creeds. If these several codes, which always include 
much that is shocking to the devotees of other religions, can be 
held to have any feature in common, this appears to be the 
continuous repression, or subordination, or regulation, or canal- 
ization of the animal instincts—namely, what we inherit from 
our vertebrate ancestors—in favor of behavior painfully learned 
and deliberately chosen, as being better adapted to life in 
human society. It is here that the modern evolutionist finds the 
“survival value” of the several religions that have established 
themselves in the world. The habits of thought and action thus 
formed are deemed moral or virtuous, while those springing 
from the animal instincts which civilized man is discarding, 
superseding, canalizing, or repressing are deemed, at best, 
amoral, and, at worst, immoral, disgusting, and sinful. Com- 
munism has at least this much in common with the older 
religions that it has evolved its own ethics; and these seem to 
follow the accustomed course. The code of conduct in Soviet 
Russia grows apace. It is, indeed, interesting to trace, during 
the past fifteen years, an ever increasing appreciation of the 
fact that Communism, or indeed any form of Collectivism, im- 
peratively demands, not only morality, but also what the world 
would agree to call a higher standard of morality than is re- 
quired by Individualism, and especially than is necessitated by 
profit-making Capitalism. It is at any rate plain that Com- 
munism, in its application to wealth production, involves not 
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merely a limitation of impulsive behavior, but actually de- 
liberate planning. This calls for such an immense amount of the 
“intolerable toil of thought,” and likewise for such an indefinite- 
ly large subordination, not only of the desires of the individual 
to the needs of the whole community, but also of the desires of 
all the existing community to the requirements of the following 
years, that the majority of economists and statesmen outside 
Soviet Russia to this day believe that the new order cannot 
escape calamitous failure. For a great nation to accept and 
adopt this discipline of foresight implies a morality which—to 
say the least—is the very opposite of that of the savage. In- 
deed, one of the most interesting features of the U.S.S.R. of 
today is the steady growth, in Communist ethics, of what we 
can only describe as Puritanism—a Puritanism justifying itself 
entirely on utilitarian grounds, but itself becoming a habit re- 
quiring no explicit justification. It may be that this is a new 
feature. The great emancipation in thought and feeling that 
accompanied the Revolution, notably among the manual work- 
ers, the women, and the young people—an emancipation en- 
joyed, in Soviet Russia, by a vastly greater population than can 
have been affected by the Renaissance of Western Europe four 
centuries ago—may well have led, at the outset, to an excessive 
freedom in “living by impulse.”’ What is most marked today, 
especially among the Soviet youth of either sex, is an amazing 
growth in the transformation of impulsive personal conduct into 
“living by rule’; in fact, a deliberate subordination of appetite 
to hygiene; of mere amusement to training for creative work; 
of the pursuit of self-interest to a determination to co-operate 
actively in the building up of the Socialist commonwealth. All 
this zeal for “self-improvement” is accompanied, especially 
among the millions of ‘‘Comsomols” (aged between seventeen 
and twenty-five), by an ever growing respect for what is con- 
ventionally deemed decency and good behavior, with an amount 
of “Uplift’”’ that would in England be called priggishness. This 
continually developing code of conduct, which is rapidly be- 
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coming an accepted convention among the half of the popula- 
tion which is under twenty-five, already constitutes a large part 
of Communist ethics. As with all codes of conduct, there is 
doubtless much backsliding, and a certain amount of conscious 
hypocrisy. Nor is it universal. Not all the “Octobrists” (aged 
between seven and ten) become “Pioneers” (between ten and 
seventeen); and a large proportion of “Pioneers” do not enrol 
themselves as ‘““Comsomols,” while only a fraction of these are 
ever admitted to full membership of the Communist party. To 
many observers it seems quite to come up to the standard of 
what may be expected among the nation’s youth from a new 
religion. 

Soviet Communism has, indeed, in small things and in great, 
innumerable marks of being a religion. It idolizes the common 
man, as all religions have done. It claims his whole life. It 
cannot be neutral. Its relation to life is all-embracing. It decides 
all important questions, not excluding art and music, and even 
science and technology. It has its own dogmas and catechisms, 
and the works of Marx and Lenin are coming to be treated as 
Holy Writ. There is even the beginning of a ritual. What is 
not at all adequately appreciated in the Western world is that 
Communism has its own saints and martyrs, quite up to the 
standard of those of Christianity or Buddhism. No one ac- 
quainted with Communist history during the past thirty years 
can fail to recognize the capacity of its believers for devotion 
and self-sacrifice, not merely in going uncomplainingly to 
torture and death at the hands of the successive repressive 
governments of czarist Russia, Hungary, and Poland, but also 
in spending obscure lives in unceasing labors for the General 
Plan. 

Some observers may find the crowning achievement of the 
Communist faith in the creation and steady growth of what 
has, in twentieth-century guise, many of the attributes of one 
of those religious orders which constituted so important a part 
of the organization of the Roman Catholic church of the seven- 
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teenth and eighteenth centuries, and may be thought still to do 
so. The Communist party in Soviet Russia is quite unlike the 
bodies that go by that name in Great Britain, France, and 
Germany—indeed, quite unlike any political party in the world. 
It is a strictly limited and carefully selected companionship, 
now over a million and a half strong, giving, under enforced 
discipline and autocratic direction, their whole lives to what they 
deem the service of the community, in the defense of the Revo- 
lution that they have achieved and the administration of the 
Socialist state which they are building. Instead of taking vows, 
the members on admission subscribe to regulations, which are 
enforced by watchful official scrutiny of personal behavior, by 
public criticism, by disciplinary removal, and, in the last resort, 
by expulsion from the companionship. Two of the three char- 
acteristic vows of the old religious orders appear explicitly 
among these regulations, namely, those of obedience and 
poverty. Every member of the party has to give prompt and 
complete obedience to any order that he may receive from the 
superior authority that he has undertaken to obey. He must 
undertake any task that is assigned to him, proceed to any 
place to which he may be dispatched, assume whatever office 
may be committed to him, and do all this in a spirit of zealous 
devotion to the supreme purpose of the companionship. The 
salary that he may receive for his own use, or for that of those 
dependent on him, is strictly limited by a statutory maximum, 
which, for those holding political office, or performing merely 
administrative duties, does not amount to more than is earned 
in Soviet Russia by the most highly skilled mechanics.’ Any 

3 Naturally, the necessary “functional expenses”—whatever is necessary for the 
efficient execution of the assigned office or task—are provided apart from the salary. 
In the spring of 1932 a partial relaxation of the rule was made with regard to the rela- 
tively small number of members of the party who are holding responsible posts as tech- 
nicians in the factories, mines, and other industrial establishments. These are now al- 
lowed to receive salaries equal to those of the non-party technicians of like grade in the 
same establishment (but not those of the foreign specialists engaged on special con- 


tracts). The low maximum remains unchanged for all other party members, including 
those in the highest political or administrative positions. 
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extraneous earnings, such as literary royalties, have to be re- 
ported to the party authorities, accompanied by the payment of 
20, and in extreme cases even 30 per cent to the party funds, in 
addition to the ordinary membership dues which are propor- 
tionate to income. In addition, party members are subject, like 
other citizens, to the ordinary progressive income tax. This 
regulation may not be quite equivalent to the vow of poverty 
taken by the Franciscan, but it at any rate represents a deter- 
mined attempt to insure that the work of government shall not 
fall into the hands of a wealthy class. The third vow—that of 
chastity—is not represented by any party regulation. But it is 
significant that increasing attention is being paid to the instruc- 
tion that a party member must not “waste time or strength 
over sex”; must not fail in any of his obligations to spouse or 
child; and must not become a cause of public scandal. A large 
proportion of the expulsions from the companionship—apart 
from those on doctrinal grounds—are due to failure to maintain 
the party standard under this head. 

Here we come to a distinctive feature of this strange new 
companionship, which has the least possible resemblance to the 
political parties of modern democratic state, and one which 
definitely warrants its inclusion in the category of the religious 
order. The Communist party in Soviet Russia, now compre- 
hending only 1 per cent of the whole population (2 per cent of 
the adults) does not seek, and is not intended, to include the 
whole of the people, or even all the faithful adherents of the 
new religion. It represents the deliberate establishment of a 
select body, for the performance of a specialized social service; 
undertaking onerous responsibilites from which the mass of 
citizens are free; subject to limitations and regulations inap- 
plicable to the ordinary householder; and more heavily punished 
than the common citizen for breaches of the criminal law or of 
current conventions. And this peculiar companionship—un- 
expectedly reminiscent of the class of “Samurai” that Mr. H. G. 
Wells once suggested—is entered, not by the gate of inheritance, 
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nor yet by that of individual wealth; not by competitive exam- 
ination in intellectual accomplishments or technological skill, 
and not even by conversion or doctrinal adherence to the new 
faith. It is wholly irrespective of race, and seeks, indeed, to 
include representatives of all races. Admission, however, is far 
from being easily obtained. The applicant has to secure testi- 
monials from members of good standing. He must pass through 
a prolonged period of candidature, during which his conduct, 
his opinions, and his character are made the subject of constant 
scrutiny. He is tested by occasional tasks, in the execution of 
which the nature of his obedience and the degree of his zeal are 
especially observed. Before his admission to membership he 
must pass an examination in doctrine, while as a further test of 
moral character criticisms and objections are publicly invited 
from all the members to whom he is known. Finally, any rapid 
increase in the total membership is hindered by the practice of 
keeping the body preponderatingly proletarian in social origin 
and position. While the “deprived classes’’— ex-landlords and 
employers of labor; speculators, or, as the England of the 
Middle Ages called them, “‘Forestallers and Regrators,” the 
late Czar’s relatives, officials, and political police; ministers of 
religion; persons not performing any useful social service—are 
wholly excluded; the sons and daughters of non-manual work- 
ers, as well as those of rentiers, far from enjoying any preference 
are only admitted after specially prolonged candidature, and 
subject to an overriding maximum, lest this necessarily small 
fraction of the nation should gradually come to form a nu- 
merical majority of the body. Thus this unique companionship 
is now recruited mainly among the young people, for the most 
part among manual workers, by a carefully scrutinized co- 
option. 

The function of the companionship is, as already mentioned, 
a twofold one. It undertakes the defense of the Revolution not 
only against overt military attack but also against undermining 
and intrigue. It also undertakes the administration of the grow- 
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ing Socialist State in order to secure the achievement of its ulti- 
mate goal of a fully developed Communism. Its members ac- 
cordingly fill all the important offices of government, and 
dominate the whole social organization. It is not that they 
necessarily, or even usually, form a majority in the elected 
Soviets, although by popular choice they nowadays do so in all 
cities. In the villages the party members are often—perhaps 
usually—only a small minority among the elected (a recent 
estimate puts it at no more than 14 per cent). But by their 
organization and personal influence they habitually lead; and 
the elaborate hierarchy of indirect elections invariably brings 
them to the top in the ultimate governing committees. It is 
sometimes made an accusation against the Communist party 
that no fewer than 4o per cent of its members are holding 
official posts. But what the Western world calls the ‘‘civil serv- 
ice,” whether of the state or the municipality, trade unionism 
or the co-operative movement, is—like the work of the min- 
isters of state themselves—precisely the social duty for which 
this strange companionship was mainly created, and that for 
which it today exists. 

It must not be assumed that the Communist party, with its 
tiny percentage of the population, governs and controls its vast 
territory against the will of the people. Soviet Russia has its 
own kind of democracy, which appears as illusory to the Ameri- 
can or the Briton as the “formal Democracy” of the United 
States and Great Britain does to the Soviet Communist. The 
companionship claims to be carrying out the popular will, to 
which it is (in varied metaphor) but the spearhead, the van- 
guard, the cement, or the conscience. Nor are the 99 per cent 
“non-party” citizens either anti-Communists or non-Com- 
munists. They are simply non-members of the specialized com- 
panionship, which they have usually not sought to enter— 
because they do not wish to undertake its onerous duties or sub- 
mit to its special regulations, or merely because they have no 
taste or aptitude for public affairs—or into which they have not 
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been admitted. The observant traveler in Soviet Russia finds 
innumerable persons in all walks of life who manifest a complete 
attachment to the Communist faith, and express substantial 
approval of the action of the government, but who say that they 
have not sought, and do not desire, to become members of the 
party. They are simply the ordinary citizens—as in India, the 
“householder” in contrast with the Sadhu—technically they 
form the “non-party” mass, who follow the lead of the Com- 
munist party, to all appearance no more unwillingly than the 
average elector in the United States accepts the four years’ 
“dictatorship” of the president. What the members of the 
party get out of it, beyond a bare official salary, is, primarily, 
opportunity for the exercise of their faculties in work in which 
most of them are passionately interested. Every person of 
ambition likes influence and power, even at the risk of removal 
from office in the event of failure to produce successful results. 
Possibly not everyone prefers to be an officer rather than a 
private soldier, but most people of energy do; and, above all, 
most young persons. Soviet Russia, at its present stage, is al- 
most entirely in the hands of young men and women. Promo- 
tion, to every person of energy, and any sort of capacity, 
coupled with belief in Communism, comes with amazing rapid- 
ity. Probably four-fifths of all people over fifty have been left 
‘ behind in the villages, out of which there is a ceaseless migra- 
tion to the cities. 

There is one more feature of the Communist faith in Soviet 
Russia which is, to say the least, consistent with the hypothesis 
that it is destined to become a world-religion of wide range. 
Certain of its ideas are plainly very ‘“‘catching.” They are al- 
ready seeping through the frontiers of the Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics into China and Mongolia, Persia and Asia 
Minor. Soviet Communism ignores all racial differences, and 
refuses to accept any permanent inequality in levels of civiliza- 
tion. It proclaims—and, what is more, puts in practice—the 
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essential brotherhood and common interest of the proletariat 
in all lands. It believes that man is almost entirely the product 
of environment, and that any race can be raised indefinitely 
by altering its economic and cultural surrounding. Within the 
wide area of the Soviet Union, comprising one-sixth of the 
entire habitable land-surface of the earth, the government takes 
as its task the raising of all races and all sections at least up to 
a common high minimum of health and education, subsistence 
and leisure, economic achievement and active participation in 
public affairs. Not that there is any attempt at uniformity. 
Soviet Russia is perhaps the only state in Continental Europe 
in which there is no “‘minorities question” —for the reason that, 
from the first days of the Revolution, the preponderating 
Russian race has conceded the fullest freedom to everyone of 
the hundreds of races within the territory to use and develop 
its own language, to have its own churches and schools, to 
support its own drama and literature and its own newspapers, 
to retain its peculiar local customs and not only to enjoy the 
largest practicable local autonomy but also to have the ad- 
ministrative offices, high or low, filled, in the main, by men and 
women of its own race. It is centralization and coercion in these 
matters, and not in the prevalent form of economic organiza- 
tion or in the silent spread of a companionship of social service— 
for the Communist party quickly extends into every corner of 
the territory—that, in other countries, give rise to the rebellions 
of “National Minorities.” If Soviet Communism makes good 
in the economic sphere, its conceptions of racial equality and 
proletarian brotherhood are likely increasingly to penetrate 
into neighboring sovereignties. 

Let me say, in conclusion, that this article makes no pretense 
at a description of life in Soviet Russia. Nor does it seek to 
pronounce judgment on events in the history of the past fifteen 
years that have shocked so much of the moral consciousness of 
the world. Still less must the author be taken to advocate 
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the adoption by the United States or Great Britain of this or 
that feature of Soviet organization. What we feel about Com- 
munism or Soviet Russia has no relevance to the serious study 
of the facts, which is just as imperative if they are, in our judg- 
ment, all very bad as if they are all very good. Is or is not 
there evidence of there taking place before our eyes the estab- 
lishment of a new world-religion?—that is the issue to be in- 
vestigated by those whose chosen work is the comparative 
study of religions. 


PASSFIELD CORNER, ENGLAND 





THE MEANING OF CASTE TO THE HINDUS 


KURT F. LEIDECKER 


HE relativity of standards, a fact more keenly and 

more universally recognized the farther science spreads 

its tentacles, is beginning to be realized even in moral- 
ity. But as long as morality is being controlled by legal enact- 
ments, as it is in the Western world, we cannot hope to make 
an application of the relativity of standards in the moral life of 
present-day society. However, this insight alone will make us 
more tolerant with respect to other societies and facilitate our 
historic understanding of the evolution of certain institutions. 
This understanding has nothing whatever to do with criticism 
which may be made only after two or more sets of social ideas 
and ideals are brought together for comparison and referred to 
a standard that is above the actual working in social life of these 


ideas. In any case, criticism must be preceded by an under- 
standing which is possible only if the presuppositions upon 
which an institution is based are well delineated. This is par- 
ticularly necessary with reference to the caste system which 
has held sway in India but is seemingly slowly beginning to pass 


away. 

Criticism of the caste system in India has, for the most part, 
been extremely unjust mainly for the reason that the presup- 
positions have never been fully understood. One compared the 
actual workings as well as the results of the caste system, not 
with the corresponding data in Christianized countries, but 
with the Christian institutions and the ideal results which are 
believed to accrue to them. Moreover, nearly all criticisms are 
based on the assumption that caste is purely a religious phe- 
nomenon and that comparison, therefore, ought to be made with 
religious institutions of the Western world. This, of course, is 
entirely erroneous, as the caste system is an integral part, not 
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only of the country and climate and circumstances, but of the 
whole outlook on life whether it affects the philosophical or the 
purely utilitarian ideas of a people that has relied on itself for 
working out its own salvation for at least two millenniums. 
Thus, not decency, but mere justice compels one to refrain from 
derogatory and base criticism which poisons the international 
morale, before all the facts are investigated. 

Here we are only concerned with the presupposition, not the 
results. The quality of the former will inevitably color the 
quality of the latter even though they should fall short of the 
commonly accepted standards of good and evil. Aside from the 
fact that the presuppositions underlying our and India’s insti- 
tutions are widely different, no parallels between caste, on the 
one hand, and class, as recognized with us on the other, are 
possible. Our classes are not only not as rigid as caste, but they 
lack certain other elements as the prohibition to intermarry, 
the wearing of caste marks, and so forth. Thus even a sympa- 
thetic view of the Hindu caste system which, in order to save 
India from blemish, makes certain persons point out the defects 
in our system of classes and social standing, is not to the point 
but rests on the same weak foundation as the religionist’s 
criticism. 

No Hindu institution may be regarded in isolation, be it iso- 
lation from the social complex as a whole or from the complex 
of metaphysical ideas. Society, for the Hindu, is not a thing 
that has made its appearance on this earth some time in the 
past by some chance occurrence. Society is not the prolonga- 
tion of a series of animal and vegetable changes and transfor- 
mations which tend to some other form, perhaps, in a distant 
future. It is a form of existence possessing structural character- 
istics which—depending on the temporal extent of its appear- 
ance—conforms to a certain pattern, that is, is archetypal, if 
you like. In so far society fills a place in the whole of nature, 
is but one part—an integral part at that—of the structure of the 
universe. Law, not arbitrariness, is the essence of the universe 
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for the Hindus, and society must somehow reflect this state of 
things. Caste is but one of the manifestations of that universal 
law of order. But as all laws, caste is rigid while capable at 
the same time of an infinite flexibility which life, on the one 
hand, and understanding and consequent action, on the other, 
make possible. Thus, caste for the Hindus is the natural mold 
into which society which is to propagate itself is cast. And, in- 
deed, history seems to bear out this ancient view that society 
must adapt itself to nature, for the Hindu community is one of 
the oldest, if not the oldest, which has withstood all the assaults 
of time and the contacts with vigorous races. None, except the 
Chinese, has at once endured, that is, persisted in its more or 
less racial character and preserved the structure of society. 
The forces working in the twentieth century will demonstrate 
whether the Hindu community is based on a correct or an er- 
roneous view of nature. Time is not yet ripe to give a verdict. 

As with society, so with the individual. Nature demands 
conformity to genus and species, but it makes provision also 
for variation and mutation which, however, do not transcend 
the bounds of the genus in any case. The four great castes— 
the Brahmans, the Ksatryas, the VaiSyas, the Sudras—are the 
four great genera into which mankind may be divided. Con- 
trary to the common assumption that these four groups have 
been called into being because society is in need of these divi- 
sions, the Hindus hold that human character is such that man- 
kind may be classified into these groups which then represent 
roughly four occupations, though the latter are merely acciden- 
tal. In this way a Hindu might defend his caste system even 
after the formalities attaching to it have become oblivious. The 
castes, therefore, are not artificial nor result from the wicked 
desire of some persons to dominate others as has often been 
alleged by travelers. It has its origin in human nature as the 
Hindus analyze it. Looked at it in this light, the rigidity— 
which we also postulate of human nature—of the caste system 
finds its explanation. At the same time, the exceptions which 
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we note throughout Hindu literature and history become under- 
standable. Hence, there is nothing unreasonable in the conten- 
tion of Hindus that a person, though he may be honored like 
one belonging to a higher caste, yet does not lose his original 
or hereditary caste. Therefore, if, in discussing the institution 
of caste, we confine our attention to the mere outward frame- 
work we shall run up against absurdities and inconsistencies 
that cannot be reconciled with our idea of caste as a professional 
or some other sort of social protectorate. 

It is difficult for the Westerner to imagine that the whole 
structure of society may be based on a philosophic conception 
of personality. It seems like putting the cart before the horse. 
For that very reason the East has always puzzled the Western 
mind. The Orient refuses to be squared with our traditional 
views. Call it absurd, the presuppositions may be checked with 
the actual results and vice versa. The Vedic literature already is 
conscious of the fact that the caste system is not so much an 
expedient of the social organism as it is a natural division of 
humankind. The Hindus hold that the caste system is a con- 
scious creation; but whether this is so or not, the easiest expla- 
nation that offers itself to the mind is that the Hindu view is 
more nearly conforming to the psychologic disposition of the 
race than our view, which bears no resemblance to the Hindu 
one but which may not be said to be infallible if applied to the 
Asiatic psyche. At any rate, we have not been more successful 
than the Hindus in stabilizing our own culture as far as social 
stratification is concerned. 

The four great castes, then, correspond roughly to the four 
aspects of human character. The Brahman represents the con- 
templative and intellectual type; the Ksatrya, the chivalrous 
type who is ready for action, aggressive as well as defensive; the 
Vaigya, the mediating type; the Sudra, the type that is unpro- 
ductive and always needs support, that is, in other words, de- 
pendent. The respective activities would therefore be: think- 
ing and teaching, ruling and fighting, working and trading, 
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serving and idling. These engagements flow from the psycho- 
logical dispositions, that is, they represent that which a person 
is naturally inclined to do. The minor castes into which the 
Hindu community is further split have obscured these funda- 
mental ideas and derive their whole importance from the exac- 
tions of routine work. While they may pass, the four great 
castes will certainly outlive them. 

With a mere division of humankind into these groups, how- 
ever, nothing is accomplished if their relation to each other is 
not clearly defined and the distribution of wealth is not in some 
way regulated. The élite is the intellectual class which is im- 
mediately followed by the ruling class; the stabilizing and eco- 
nomically most productive class, the VaiSyas, impart to society 
solidity and permanence and place it on a sound economic basis. 
The Sudra class is that element in society which derives bene- 
fits from it without adequate returns in labor. This is the the- 
ory of caste, ‘‘varna,” as it is called in Sanskrit. The term means 
color and one usually drew the conclusion therefrom that the 
fourfold division refers to differences in race and to a classifica- 
tion according to racial aptitudes. While such an interpreta- 
tion may hold good in the case of the Sudras who are mainly 
recruited from the aboriginal population which the Aryans 
found in India, this could not be said of the other castes, as 
membership in them is Aryan. Thus, there is but one alterna- 
tive, and that is to assume that inasmuch as Hindus are fond 
of seeing correspondences between things not generically related 
they described the types of character in man by certain colors. 
This is, perhaps, comparable to our expressions: ‘‘a black soul,”’ 
“the black sheep,” a “clean mind,” the “red slayer” (cf. Emer- 
son’s poem, “‘Brahma’’), and others—all of which, however, 
refer not so much to propensities as to moral distinctions. 

It must be said with all emphasis that the Hindu classifica- 
tion does not imply any reference to morals. Thus, caste does 
not, in itself, make for a contemptuous attitude toward a repre- 
sentative of a lower caste. As even a democratic system works 
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not without imperfections, so the caste system—which holds out 
much greater temptations to abuse power—has very much 
fallen short of the theoretical wisdom which it embodies. Good, 
bad, indifferent are qualities depending for their manifestation 
on the peculiarities of the situation although they may be de- 
fined in an absolute sense. No thinker has been more skilful 
than the Hindu in making this distinction clear and in applying 
it to life. Good is whatever is in harmony and proportion; evil, 
whatever is out of harmony and proportion. 

The thought, however, is much more complex than it seems 
on the face of it because, in the Hindu view, while this defini- 
tion is workable in everyday life, it is futile with reference to 
the world as conceived as the Absolute. This raises the problem 
of md@yd into which we cannot go at present. From what has 
been said so far it is obvious that within each caste a standard 
of excellence may be maintained which can be, and in a great 
many cases no doubt is, honored by the other castes. Thus, 
with respect to goodness, a Sudra, for instance, may rank equal 
with a Brahman. For, goodness is defined in terms of a rela- 
tion, not primarily as the execution of an injunction such as the 
Decalogue would imply. 

The distinction is very subtle here, conveying a mere inkling 
of the structure of Hindu thought as we read it from the insti- 
tutions of the Hindus. Caste does exact many and rigid con- 
formities, and virtue does consist in practicing them. But the 
why of following these does not lie in the fact that they exist. 
Rather, following them means the opportunity of aspiring to a 
good life. This is the reversal of our moral ideas, yet the Hindu 
view is as logically consistent as any. Conformity to caste is 
not so much a matter of protecting society—this our police 
measures are aiming at—as of maintaining and inculcating a 
moral order which may be realized by every individual for his 
own benefit. 

The question of justice is solved by the problem of karma 
with a skill unparalleled in any Western system. On the face, 
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the limitations of caste may seem preposterous and the individ- 
ual seems to labor under an iniquity. Still, the good, in the Hin- 
du view, can be attained by practicing faithfully what is en- 
joined by caste, as conforming to a universal pattern, for then 
the state of harmony is not in any way disturbed. The Hindu 
would see in our method of enacting and enforcing laws tending 
toward social welfare a procedure without foundation inasmuch 
as, according to our own assumptions, moral standards fluctuate 
and nothing that is set up as good is so for any length of time, 
while our individual initiative in acting morally he regards as 
absurd because it conflicts usually with the traditional view and 
unifies neither efforts nor aims. The caste system provides the 
framework within which the individual, or any individual, can 
so direct his intentions and actions that they work for harmony, 
this harmony being the desired good. The Hindu will so direct 
his intentions and actions because he believes in the wisdom 
of the whole as furthering his own ends which result in his 
happiness. It is not a blind trust, but a belief, which is corre- 
lated with the belief in reincarnation as well as karma. 

Every person representing a bundle of experience is, accord- 
ing to Hindus, born again and again while the circumstances of 
his birth are conditioned by the experience heaped up pre- 
viously. We in the West blame environment and hereditary 
tendencies for our fortune and misfortune, the Hindus blame 
themselves. Thus, the conditions attending the appearance and 
bringing up of a person in life are in accordance with that per- 
son’s merits. They are so throughout his life and they change 
only when that person acquires a new standpoint, faces the 
situation in the spirit of determination. Now, with reference 
to caste, a person so facing it will recognize the particular caste 
to which he belongs as an index of his past experience and as a 
school through which he has to pass. Caste, which appears to 
the Western mind as a purely social institution, is therefore 
looked upon by the Hindus from its obverse side in so far as it 
affects the individual. 
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Before, however, caste can be fully appreciated by a non- 
Hindu we must dwell on another very important conception 
pervading the whole of Hindu thought, namely that of moksa, 
or freedom. It is a very narrow interpretation which takes 
moksa in the sense of freedom from caste imposition. The no- 
tion is, as such, not current among Hindus. What they mean by 
moksa is not merely freedom from physical hardships either. 
Commonly, moksa has been defined too negatively as loss of 
something, while to the Hindus it has more of a positive con- 
tent which the feeling accompanying freedom would describe. 
In this respect it is identical with the term dnanda, or happi- 
ness, bliss, so often referred to in Sanskrit literature. Freedom 
does not mean having no material fetters of any kind; it is a 
state of mind with the Hindus. Life offers the opportunity to 
become free, and caste is a discipline or the discipline that is 
most conducive to that end. The underlying theory is that ful- 
filling the duties of one’s station places one above the level 
which this station represents. It further signifies a certain kar- 
ma (that is, a certain amount of potential energy which will 
eventually express itself in influences and tendencies to be ex- 
perienced in the present or any future incarnation) has been 
accumulated. This makes it possible for a person to transcend 
caste ultimately or, at least, to work himself up in the social 
scale until he is able to understand fully the metaphysics of the 
whole. That is the reason why the Brahman is considered the 
highest in the social structure. He is able, by means of the spe- 
cial training which all Brahmans from ancient times have re- 
ceived, to get a better insight than the others; and knowledge 
is essential to an appreciation of the Hindu view of the world in 
all of its ramifications. The lower-caste man may learn, as in 
grammar school, certain concepts—and all India knows and 
ineradicably believes, for instance, in karma, reincarnation, 
moksa—and apply them to certain situations in daily life; but in 
order to be able to synthesize all of these more or less detached 
notions logic and a philosophic aptitude are indispensable. For 
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these notions are really interwoven with the views concerning 
the nature of the physical universe, with those concerning the 
psychical and mental apparatus, with those concerning history, 
and so forth. In the same way as, to take only one example, 
the Hindu student is taught first to learn a lesson by rote and 
only afterward the meaning is unfolded to his understanding 
by his teacher, so all persons learn by the discipline of caste 
first the framework while their understanding ripens slowly 
and gradually, being steeped in real and unforgettable experi- 
ence. 

The castes themselves represent, therefore, so to say, special 
schools, and passing through one caste means receiving a liberal 
education in the art of living as based on a certain psychical dis- 
position. Every particular caste has specialized further in the 
various activities that accrue to an application in the economic 
sphere of certain mental leanings. That is to say, no one will 
ever be better fitted to rule than a Ksatrya, or to engage in 
business enterprise than a Vaigya. Efficiency is the outcome— 
efficiency, it must be noted, however, as regards the situation 
in India itself. The demand to give suum cuique is thus regu- 
lated automatically: each one has fashioned his own destiny 
and no one else can be held responsible. 

Would not, in that case, the caste system make for selfish- 
ness? On the contrary, the Hindu would answer. First, caste 
demands of its members devotion and loyalty, an excellent 
training in character. That is where the above-referred-to rigid- 
ity comes in. Second, a way of behavior injurious to others, 
ipso facto, cannot under the karma doctrine lead to any good. 
Taking our Western notions, it may be possible to “‘get away” 
with evil done to fellow-creatures, unless we believe that justice 
is meted out on Judgment Day. The Hindu does not regard 
death as the termination of life, neither does he hold that we 
start out in birth absolutely new, without any past behind us. 
The time from birth to death is an episode only, not a self- 
contained unit. Justice, as balance and harmony, will prevail 
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it must prevail in the Hindu view; and if anyone is willing to 
take his chances and disturb it, let him do so. The wise Hindu 
will not risk that since nothing is able to shake his belief in 
karma. Yet, why should selfish action tend to produce unde- 
sirable karma? The question is philosophical by nature and has 
to do with the Vedantic doctrine of dtman which is defined as 
both, infinitely small and infinitely great. Applied to social real- 
ity it means that the self of man is reflected in the whole of 
mankind and that, if I set out to find my own self, I come nearer 
to its realization through the concept of humanity. Caste tends 
to curb a too individualistic attitude toward society always 
based on a wrong notion of the self, while it stimulates a re- 
newed effort to discover one’s own self. For as long as the indi- 
vidual feels narrowed down in the free exercise of his will—a 
situation easily brought on by the rigid caste regulations— 
he has not yet aspired to an insight into the Hindu philosophy, 
much less understood his place in society for which he alone is, 
in the end, responsible. 

Thus caste is not conducive to selfishness, nor is it an 
expression of selfishness, nor an embodiment of it, if we keep 
to the interpretations of the Hindus themselves. From the 
speculative heights of Hindu philosophy it appears as a thor- 
oughly logical and sound system without flaws. It is difficult 
to conceive that the Hindu who has the right understanding 
would be opposed to the caste system in theory. He might 
object, and many eminent Hindus do strongly object, to its 
abuses as when the thousands of smaller divisions of each 
caste are justified and raised to little absolutes. Yet, he either 
accepts Hindu philosophy or rejects it. He may be liberal, let 
us say, in holding that the four great castes may intermarry, but 
he would think it unwise; for the union of a higher developed 
nature with a lower one would bring about only misery and 
retrogression even if caste did not place so many and almost 
unsurmountable obstacles in the way. The Brahmans even of 
the remote Upanishad age were very liberal in that they taught 
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the sons of Sudras also, provided their character was that of a 
higher caste. That they were born as Sudras the Hindu would 
explain by saying that some previous karma called for such 
experiences as could only be had in the Sudra reincarnation. 

The same spirit may be met with now. To teach democratic 
ways to a Hindu who has not broken with the faith of his com- 
munity is simply an impossibility. As we hinted in the begin- 
ning, now is the time for India to prove whether she can hold her 
own in her social philosophy while it is for us to judge her social 
system, not on the basis of our achievements in the West, but 
on the basis of her social philosophy which has served India 
well for at least two or three millenniums. 


InpIA ACADEMY OF AMERICA 
New York City 





THE MORAL BELIEFS OF COLLEGE STUDENTS 
GEORGE J. DUDYCHA 


T IS the purpose of this study to throw some light upon 
the moral beliefs of college Freshmen and Seniors. The 
students who participated in this investigation were 852 

Freshmen from six mid-western institutions,’ and 305 Seniors 
from seven mid-western colleges.’ 

The mode of attack on the problem was as follows. All the 
Freshmen who matriculated at the six institutions in the fall of 
1930-31 were asked to indicate their beliefs concerning twenty- 
five moral propositions. Since the Freshmen indicated their be- 
liefs before they received any academic instruction, their judg- 
ments were not influenced by the college but were made in ac- 
cord with the ideas which they had before coming to college. 
Because academic instruction was not a determining factor, the 
group remained a more or less unselect group. The Seniors were 
asked to respond to the same list of moral propositions in the 
spring of 1930, and thus almost at the close of their college 
course. Thus, in the case of the Seniors, academic instruction 
did, let us hope, play a large part in determining their responses. 

To the right of the statement of each of the twenty-five moral 
propositions on the printed list were five groups of parentheses 
labeled from left to right, A, B, C, D, and E. The list of propo- 
sitions was prefaced with the following instructions: 

Opposite each of the following propositions make a cross (X), in one 
of the five columns, according to your belief. 

Under A_ if you implicitly believe. 

Under B_ if you are inclined to believe, but doubt. 

Under C_ if you do not know whether you believe or do not believe 

(non-committal). 


Under D _ if you are inclined to disbelieve and doubt. 
Under E if you absolutely disbelieve. 
* Baldwin-Wallace, Coe, Milton, Monmouth, and Ripon colleges, and Dubuque 


University. 
2 Baldwin-Wallace, Coe, Huron, Illinois, Milton, Monmouth, and Ripon colleges. 
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Thus any one of five possible answers could be given to each 
proposition. This is a distinct advantage, for the student could 
not only express indifference or a non-committal attitude and 
belief or disbelief but also within certain limits the extent of 
his belief or disbelief. 

In order to make certain that the responses checked by the 
students did express their beliefs and not merely momentary 
whims, a group of 97 Freshmen were asked to respond to two 
lists of religious propositions which contained the same proposi- 
tions except that the statement of each proposition of the second 
list was contrary to that of the first list. Thus if a student 
marked a proposition ‘‘A” on list one, he marked it “E” on 
list two, if he were consistent in his belief. The results of the 
two lists were correlated and the coefficient proved to be .931, 
which indicates that the students did know what they believed 
and that their responses are reliable.’ 

Our first consideration in this study is with regard to the 
extent to which the Freshmen believed or disbelieved the 
twenty-five moral propositions which were submitted. Were the 
Freshmen inclined to accept or reject the statements of this 
list? We may summarize the results for the 852 Freshmen who 
indicated their moral judgments as follows. Each of the 852 
subjects implicitly believed, on the average, 68 per cent of the 
moral propositions, each was inclined to believe 10 per cent, 
was non-committal on g per cent, was inclined to disbelieve 3 
per cent, and absolutely disbelieved 10 per cent. If we convert 
these percentages into the number of propositions believed and 
disbelieved, we find that each member of the group marked 
seventeen of the twenty-five propositions “A,” better than two 
propositions “B,” slightly better than two “‘C,” practically one 
“D,” and better than two “E.” Thus we see that practically 
four-fifths of the items of this list were believed whereas only 
about one-eighth were disbelieved. This certainly indicates a 


3 For a more detailed account of the technique used see, G. J. Dudycha, “The 
Religious Beliefs of College Freshmen,” School and Society, XX XI (February 8, 1930), 
206-8. 
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marked leaning toward belief. A brief examination of Table I 
indicates that the extent of belief is from 98 down to 29 per 
cent, and the extent of disbelief is from 1 to 55 per cent. Only 


TABLE I 


COLLEGE FRESHMEN 


List OF MoRAL PROPOSITIONS AND DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONSES 
INDICATED BY PERCENTAGES 


(852 Cases) 








Propositions 





. It is one’s duty to lead a clean personal life 

. One should always have respect for public property... . 

. Honesty is the best policy 

. One should always pay his debts 

. One should always give credit to whom credit is due even 
though it be an enemy 

. It is wrong to steal money even though one gives it to the 
Red Cross 

. One should hold to his moral convictions in spite of the 
fact that he may — unpopular 

. A person in authority must administer justice even 
though by so doing he inflicts pain upon a near relative 

. It is wrong to gossip about others 

. It is wrong for a man and woman to live together as hus- 
band and wife when not married to each other 

. It is wrong to have promiscuous sexual relations 

. One should never make statements which are intention- 
ally misleadi 

. It is morally wrong for women to use profane language. 

. It is morally wrong for women to use alcohol 

. An individual must sacrifice his own wishes and desires 
for the benefit of the group 

. It is morally wrong for men to use profane language. . . 

. It is morally wrong for men to use alcohol 

. It is wrong to bluff even though one may not be detected 

. One should always obey his parents 

. A violator of the eighteenth amendment should be 
reported 

. An educated or professional person is morally obligated 
to serve others even to his own inconvenience 

. One should always express his opinions frankly 

. A case of cribbing in an examination should be reported 

. It is morally wrong for women to smoke 

. It is morally wrong for men to smoke 
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the last three propositions of the list are believed by less than 
50 per cent of the Freshmen. Also we find that the extent of dis- 
belief is correspondingly great for only the last three state- 
ments of the list. 
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The list of moral propositions submitted may be found in 
Table I. The statements are arranged in the order in which they 
were ranked by the students who expressed their judgments 
concerning them. At the right of each proposition is given the 
percentage of the whole group of students who marked the 
statements A, B, C, D, and E. Let us examine this table in 
detail. 

“Tt is one’s duty to lead a clean personal life’ was given first 
place by the Freshmen and was believed by 98 per cent of them. 
The statement which was given second place in the list and 
which also received a large percentage of belief—o8 per cent— 
was “One should always have respect for public property.” As 
the rank of the first statement indicates that the average Fresh- 
men has a wholesome belief with regard to himself, so also his 
belief in the second proposition indicates a desirable attitude 
toward others. The fact that he has respect for public property 
indicates that he also must have respect for the rights of others. 

An interesting grouping of statements is to be found in those 
ranked third through eighth, each of which deals with honesty 
in some situation. Of this group, it is noteworthy that ‘“Hon- 
esty is the best policy” is ranked first. The fourth proposition 
deals with honesty in pecuniary and social matters—‘“One 
should always pay his debts”; the fifth deals with honesty in 
attitude and judgment—“One should always give credit to 
whom credit is due even though it be an enemy”’; in the sixth, 
the honest end does not justify the foul means—“It is wrong to 
steal money even though one gives it to the Red Cross’’; in the 
seventh, honesty in one’s convictions is involved—‘‘One should 
hold to his moral convictions in spite of the fact that he may 
prove unpopular’’; the eighth deals with integrity in the ad- 
ministration of justice—“‘A person in authority must administer 
justice even though by so doing he inflicts pain upon a near 
relative.” Since each of these statements is believed by from 92 
to 97 per cent of the Freshmen tested, we must conclude that 
they place a rather high value upon honesty in various situa- 
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tions. There are two other statements in this list, however, 
which deal with honesty, and which we must examine. These 
are: “One should never make statements which are intentional- 
ly misleading,” which was placed twelfth; and “It is wrong to 
bluff even though one may not be detected,” which was placed 
eighteenth. The former statement was believed by 85 per cent 
of the Freshmen, the latter was believed by only 74 per cent. 
It is interesting that these two propositions, both dealing es- 
sentially with the telling of falsehoods, should be believed to so 
much less an extent than the other propositions dealing with 
honesty. It seems that although the Freshmen placed much 
emphasis upon honesty in various situations, they believe much 
less scrupulously in the inadvisability of telling white lies and 
of bluffing. 

Again let us return to our table and examine propositions 
ten and eleven—‘It is wrong for a man and woman to live 
together as husband and wife when not married to each other,” 
and “It is wrong to have promiscuous sexual relations.” These 
propositions were believed by 86 and 84 per cent of the students, 
respectively. The disbelief with regard to these two statements 
is also interesting, for we note that the proposition which was 
accorded the greater belief was also disbelieved to a greater 
extent. Although these statements are ranked near the center 
of the list, the extent of belief in them is rather great. 

As we glance through the list of propositions again, our eye 
stops at those dealing with the use of profane language and 
alcohol by men and women. We observe that these state- 
ments—“It is morally wrong for women to use profane lan- 
guage”’ and “It is morally wrong for women to use alcohol” — 
involving women are placed thirteenth and fourteenth, but 
these same propositions involving men are placed sixteenth and 
seventeenth. The percentage of belief, however, is not much 
less. Whereas 79 per cent believe it is wrong for women to use 
profane language, 73 per cent believe it is morally wrong for 
men. With regard to the use of alcohol, 77 per cent believe it 
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is morally wrong for women to use it, and 74 per cent believe 
it is morally wrong for men to use it. These results do not seem 
to indicate a material difference toward the indulgence of men 
and women—a double standard does not seem to be greatly 
evident. 

As we noted above, -the Freshmen placed a premium upon 
honesty, but they apparently do not believe in reporting dis- 
honesty or law violations. This conclusion we may draw from 
statement twenty-three, ‘‘A case of cribbing in an examination 
should be reported,” which was believed by 48 per cent of the 
students and disbelieved by 34 per cent. Another proposition 
which deals with the reporting of a violation is, “A violator of 
the eighteenth amendment should be reported,” which was 
ranked twentieth and believed by 65 per cent of the Freshmen. 

The two propositions which were ranked lowest are those 
dealing with smoking—‘It is morally wrong for women to 
smoke” and “It is morally wrong for men to smoke.” It is 
noteworthy that although the proposition dealing with smoking 
by men was ranked lowest, smoking by women was ranked 
second lowest. Again we can hardly say that this is evidence of 
a dual standard. Since smoking is somewhat less common 
among women than among men, and since smoking among 
women has become somewhat extensive but recently, we would 
naturally expect a greater belief in the twenty-fourth proposi- 
tion than in the twenty-fifth. We note that although twice as 
many absolutely disbelieve in women smoking as in men smok- 
ing, the difference in the absolute disbelief is not nearly as 
great. With regard to women smoking, the responses are 
rather equally distributed between beliefand disbelief. A further 
examination of Table I will reveal other interesting relation- 
ships. 

We may sum up the moral beliefs of college Freshmen as 
follows: They place a premium upon a clean personal life, re- 
spect for public property, and honesty in various situations. 
Over 84 per cent of the Freshmen do not believe in promiscuous 
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sexual relations and extreme intimacy between the sexes outside 
of wedlock. Practically three-fourths of the Freshmen believe 
it is morally wrong for both men and women to use profane 
language and to use alcohol. They are rather strongly averse to 
reporting violations, such as cribbing in an examination or viola- 
tion of the eighteenth amendment. With regard to women 
smoking they are rather evenly divided; but they are rather 
strongly inclined to disbelieve that it is morally wrong for men 
to smoke. 

Now let us consider the moral beliefs of college Seniors. The 
results obtained for the 305 college Seniors who stated their 
judgments, which are recorded in Table II, may be summarized 
as follows. Each of the 305 Seniors implicitly believed, on the 
average, 57 per cent of the moral propositions, each was in- 
clined to believe 13 per cent, was non-committal on 11 per cent, 
was inclined to disbelieve 4 per cent, and absolutely disbelieved 
15 per cent. Converting these percentages into the number of 
propositions we find that, on the average, each marked about 
fourteen propositions “‘A,”’ three ““B,” three “C,” one “D,” and 
four “E.” Thus the results indicate that nearly three and one- 
half times as many propositions are believed as are disbelieved. 
We also perceive that the range of belief extends from 97 down 
to 20 per cent, but only the last four propositions are believed 
by less than 50 per cent of the Seniors. The range of disbelief, 
on the other hand, extends from 1 to 65 per cent with only the 
last two statements being disbelieved by more than 50 per cent 
of the members of this group. 

Now let us survey rather carefully the responses made by the 
Seniors to particular propositions. The propositions listed in 
Table II appear in their order of rank as determined by the 
score. The proposition which ranks first, and which is believed 
by 97 per cent of the Seniors, is, “One should always have 
respect for public property.”” The moral beliefs which ranked 
second and third—‘It is one’s duty to lead a clean personal 
life”’ and “One should always pay his debts’”—are also believed 
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by practically 97 per cent of the Seniors; implicit belief is not 
quite as great, however, as in the first proposition. It is interest- 
ing to note that all the propositions which rank third through 


TABLE II 
COLLEGE SENIORS 


List oF MORAL PROPOSITIONS AND DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONSES 
INDICATED BY PERCENTAGES 


(305 Cases) 








Propositions 





. One should always have respect for — property. . 

. It is one’s duty to lead a clean personal life 

. One should always pay his debts 

. One should always give credit to whom credit is due even 
though it be an enemy 

. Honesty is the best policy 

. It is wrong to steal money even though one gives it to the 
Red Cross 

. A person in authority must administer justice even 
though by so doing he inflicts pain upon a near relative 

. One should always hold to his moral convictions in spite 
of the fact that he may prove unpopular 

. It is wrong to gossip about others 

. It is wrong to have promiscuous sexual relations....... 

. It is wrong for a man and woman to live together as hus- 
band and wife when not married to each other 

. An individual must sacrifice his own wishes and desires 
for the benefit of the group 

. One should never make statements which are intention- 
ally misleading 

. An educated or professional person is morally obligated 
to serve others even to his own inconvenience 

. It is wrong to bluff even though one may not be detected 

. One should always express his opinions frankly 

. A violator of the eighteenth amendment should be 
reported 

. It is morally wrong for women to use profane language. 

. It is morally wrong for men to use profane language. . . 

. It is morally wrong for women to use alcohol.......... 

. It is morally wrong for men to use alcohol 

. One should always obey his parents 

. A case of cribbing in an examination should be ete 

. It is morally wrong for women to smoke............ 

. It is morally wrong for men to smoke 




















eighth pertain to honesty in various situations. These state- 
ments in their order of rank are: “One should always pay his 
debts,” “One should always give credit to whom credit is due 
even though it be an enemy,” “‘Honesty is the best policy,” “It 
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is wrong to steal money even though one gives it to the Red 
Cross,” “A person in authority must administer justice even 
though by so doing he inflicts pain upon a near relative,” and 
“One should always hold to his moral convictions in spite of the 
fact that he may prove unpopular.”’ Each of these propositions 
is believed by from go to 97 per cent of the Seniors tested. There 
is, however, another proposition—“One should never make 
statements which are intentionally misleading”—which deals 
with honesty but which ranked thirteenth, and which was be- 
lieved by only 74 per cent of the students. Bluffing—‘It is 
wrong to bluff even though one may not be detected’”’—is also 
a form of dishonesty which is ranked rather low, fifteenth, and 
not believed nearly as extensively as the other propositions 
dealing with honesty. Apparently the telling of white lies is not 
as offensive as other forms of dishonesty. Perhaps the reader 
has anxiously desired to know the extent of belief and disbelief 
in propositions ten and eleven—‘“‘It is wrong to have promiscu- 
ous sexual relations” and “It is wrong for a man and woman to 
live together as husband and wife when not married to each 
other.” Judging from the accusations often made against col- 
lege students, some may have expected that disbelief in these 
particular propositions would have been much greater than it is. 
Belief in these two statements is 86 and 79 per cent and disbelief 
is only 6 and 12 per cent. 

Another interesting item is the belief and disbelief in proposi- 
tions eighteen, nineteen, twenty, and twenty-one which deal 
with the use of profanity and alcohol by both men and women. 
The interesting thing here is not only that these four proposi- 
tions are ranked next to each other but that the statement which 
involves women is in each case ranked higher than the one which 
involves men. Although it is believed to be somewhat more im- 
moral for women to use profane language and alcohol than for 
men, the difference is slight. A double standard of morals cer- 
tainly does not seem to be in evidence. Also it is interesting to 
observe that the Seniors believe it is somewhat more wrong to 
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use profane language than to use alcohol. This difference, as 
indicated by the percentages, is not great, however. 

“A case of cribbing in an examination should be reported,” 
was ranked third from the bottom of the list with a greater dis- 
belief than belief. Only 37 per cent of the Seniors believed this 
statement, whereas 44 per cent disbelieved it, and most of these 
indicated absolute disbelief. The propositions which were 
ranked lowest are those dealing with smoking by both men and 
women. Over twice as many of the Seniors disbelieve that it is 
wrong for women to smoke as believe, and over three times as 
many disbelieve as believe that it is wrong for men to smoke. 

We may summarize briefly the moral beliefs of college Seniors 
as follows. They implicitly believe that it is one’s duty to have 
respect for public property and to lead a clean personal life. 
Although the Seniors strongly believe in honesty in many of 
life’s situations, they believe much less strongly that it is wrong 
to tell white lies and to bluff. They believe that it is more wrong 
to use profane language than it is to use alcohol, and that it is 
somewhat more wrong for women to indulge than for men. It is 
very evident that they strongly disbelieve that it is wrong for 
either men or women to smoke. 

Briefly, let us observe the similarities between the moral be- 
liefs of Freshmen and those of Seniors. The similarities in be- 
lief are striking. The same propositions which were ranked first 
and second by the Freshmen were also ranked first and second 
by the Seniors except in reverse order. The six propositions 
dealing with honesty in various situations were marked third 
through eighth by both groups except in a slightly different 
order. Both groups, however, ranked the two statements deal- 
ing with white lies and bluffing much lower than they ranked 
the other statements dealing with honesty; the Seniors be- 
lieved in them somewhat less than the Freshmen. Five propo- 
sitions were given the same rank by both groups; these are the 
sixth, ninth, and the last three. 

The Freshmen, as we noted, ranked “It is wrong for a man 
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and woman to live together as husband and wife when not 
married to each other” tenth and “It is wrong to have pro- 
miscuous sexual relations” eleventh. Although the Seniors re- 
versed this order, there is not a great difference in the per- 
centage of belief expressed by the two groups. Another inter- 
esting comparison is with regard to the statement, “‘One should 
always obey his parents.” The Freshmen gave this statement 
the ninth place and the Seniors the twenty-second place. The 
significant difference, however, is to be noted in the difference 
in the percentage of their belief—73 per cent of the Freshmen 
believed this statement, and only 48 per cent of the Seniors be- 
lieved it. This difference may be due in part to a difference in 
age, and also due to the fact that the Seniors, because of their 
experiences away from home, have assumed responsibility for 
their own actions. 

On the whole, we must conclude that both the Freshmen and 
the Seniors were, for the most part, rather strongly inclined to 
believe most of the moral propositions which were submitted to 
them. 


Rrpon COLLEGE 
Ripon, WISCONSIN 
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SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY—A CHALLENGE 
HARDY HOOVER 


N CERTAIN ages, we learn, philosophy was “barren.”’ This must 
| mean that it produced few or no results, or that these results were 

of little practical use in or to the ages indicated. No one will deny to 
philosophy the right to be useful, if it can. A somewhat outmoded view 
held the philosopher to be the spectator of all time and all existence. With 
the advance of specialized knowledge, we are told to regard Leibnitz, 
Leonardo da Vinci, Aristotle, and Goethe as myriad-minded thinkers of 
ages, the comparative simplicity of which allowed, as this age does not, 
all-inclusive knowledge. This modern agnostic temper in the philosopher 
is seemingly supported by the present mystification of physicists and 
astronomers as to the nature of the physical universe. These disciplines 
being baffled, metaphysics, which in part at least evaluates the main 
findings of science, must be baffled too. Thus philosophers who specialize 
in, let us say, mathematical logic, epistemology, neo-scholasticism, Eng- 
lish empiricism, and so on, are individually and collectively, allowed what 
seems to be the only and proper accolade of philosophy. The age seemed 
to tell them, “Specialize, young men,” and they did. 

Where are the technical philosophers who have chosen, for their prov- 
ince, world problems, that is to say, those of the people of this globe? 
These thinkers, true, might saddle philosophy with the onus of being 
directly, socially useful, but they would be right in seeing, as against the 
usual demurrer made here by philosophers, that the integration of these 
world-problems is the proper task of the philosopher. He alone has the 
logical training and the universality of outlook necessary. An economist 
may try to work out the problem of an ideal world-currency; and a pro- 
fessor of international law may concern himself with the rightness or 
wrongness of an economic boycott—but who will consider all such prob- 
lems together, analyze, reach solutions, study the relations of these, and 
fit his findings into a world, or a globe, view? For there is increasing spe- 
cialization in the social sciences too. If we are not to lose precisely the 
results of this specialization, we must forge anew the view that philosophy 
is, in one legitimate sphere, the handmaiden, not of theology, but of 
humanity, and the grand integrator of the social sciences. 
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Here follow a few questions—of hundreds like them that could be 
asked—which it might be well for philosophers, who are not avowed 
specialists, to ask themselves. As riddles propounded to technical think- 
ers of our day, they will seem, if not impertinent, at least incongruous— 
which fact may reveal to us how much living breath is in the lungs of 
philosophy. 

1. From your point of view, what is the proper status of private proper- 
ty? What proportion, and what kinds, is it right to tax? Remembering 
that Russia has abandoned the time-unit measure of labor, and grants 
certain limited personal property rights, which nation, the United States 
or Russia, has the sounder view of property? 

a) Viewing property rights internationally, to what extent, if any, has 
an industrially advanced nation the right to exploit, in order to satisfy cer- 
tain economic needs, the natural resources of backward, militaristically 
weaker nations? What is the proper relation between a patriotic nation- 
alism and international relations, involving, as these do, world-markets, 
world-finance, world-culture? 

2. Have you worked out any system of what might be called world- 
values? What are the proper social ends which applied science should se- 
cure? How can they best be brought into being? What are the most 
practicable ways to keep applied science from being a curse instead of a 
boon? Is the welfare, say, of the Lindbergh baby more important than 
saving the lives of 1,000—or 100—or 2 Chinese flood refugees? What 
would constitute, and is there, progress in human affairs? What of value 
is meant by the “brotherhood of man”? Is a world-religion possible and 
advisable? Precisely what social prejudices are unfair? Consider the fact 
that, according to the last federal census, one in ten persons in the United 
States now bears the visible mark of negro blood—How, logically, do you 
defend or condemn miscegenation? What kind of educational system 
should be installed in prisons to reclaim criminals? 

3. How can our most gifted and most able statesmen be found, and 
win the votes of majorities? Is such majority indorsement ideal? How 
can the total known natural wealth of the globe best be conserved and 
apportioned? What are the economic needs of mankind, and what, 
roughly, are the available supplies? Considering, for example, that in the 
shoe industry, 100 machines can perform what, a few years back, 25,000 
workers did, what, if anything, can be done to prevent “technological 
unemployment” from ruining modern world-capitalism? If, over a period 
of years, Javan sugar, for example, can undersell Cuban sugar, or Persian 
oil undersell American oil, is it wiser, from the viewpoint of general human 
happiness, to allow the underselling to occur, and wreck certain national 
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industries? Is a world-system of tariffs, or lack of them, possible, which 
would be less wasteful than the present dispensations? If there were no 
nationalism, would there be any valid reason for tariffs? 

Such problems involve human happiness directly at every turn. They 
are as practical as a doctor’s attentions. Yet they are truly philosophical. 
They are also philosophy on the “grand scale” of old. They are tough. 
They demand scholarly study and as much painstaking devotion as to 
discover, say, just where the Socratic influence begins and ends in the 
Platonic dialogues. These problems in social philosophy are rich enough 
to intrigue any lover of general philosophy. They involve the romance of 
history—in which they are grounded. They abound in ethical knots. 
They challenge one’s values on every hand. They mesh with nearly all 
the sciences. They present chains of reasoning—either cause and effect 
series or formal implications—to engage the logician. Take, for instance, 
the following account. 

Just after the World War, the United States, with favorable trade bal- 
ances in foreign countries, following supply of foreign war needs, began to 
withdraw gold from these countries. In consequence, England, especially, 
feared it would be forced to abandon its gold standard. How reverse, 
therefore, the flow of gold? Montagu Norman, then head of the Bank of 
England, convinced the late Benjamin Strong, governor of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York, to persuade the United States Federal Re- 
serve Board to reduce its discount rate on loans to member banks, and 
also to buy United States government securities on the open market. 
Reducing the discount rate from 4 to 33 per cent made it easy for member 
banks to borrow money, and thus for private individuals and concerns to 
borrow money, in their turn, from the member banks. This “easy money”’ 
increased speculation. When the Federal Reserve banks bought United 
States securities on the open market, they did so largely from the member 
banks, paying the member banks in checks, with which these member 
banks paid off their debts to’the Federal Reserve banks. Debts paid off, 
these member banks had a second reason for “easy money”’ policies. The 
result was that money was so plentiful, and its price thus so cheapened 
here, that it began to earn less in America than it could in Europe. This 
reversed the flow, and the foreign bankers and governments got the gold 
they wanted. What this country got was inflation and the stock market 
crash of 1929. 

The foregoing paragraph is not orthodox material for philosophy as we 
understand it today. But it is genuine grist, nevertheless. It is, indeed, 
social philosophy. Never, perhaps, has the world more sorely needed it. 
And never has it been more neglected by those best able to develop it— 
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technical philosophers. The time is at hand when we cannot avoid our 
responsibility. In the ranks of competent philosophers must be found 
many more of those who have chosen social philosophy—in the sense 
indicated—as their field. Today, how many philosophers know, or care 
greatly, about these problems? How few have read, say, Spengler’s De- 
cline of the West, or H. G. Wells’ Work, Wealth, and Happiness of Man- 
kind”? How moribund, in technical circles, is also the philosophy of 
history—the judgment of philosophers on man’s historical life! Is philoso- 
phy, in these vital senses, ‘“‘barren’’ today? 

Because they are at once so neglected, and so urgent, the problems in- 
volved in forging out a world-wide social philosophy constitute, for young 
and ardent minds, perhaps the greatest opportunity in any field of thought 
today. 


LAWRENCE COLLEGE 


THE PLATONIC TRADITION 


J. H. MUIRHEAD 


|: HIS otherwise sympathetic review of my book The Platonic Tradi- 


tion in Anglo-Saxon Philosophy in the last number of the Internation- 

al Journal of Ethics Professor Tufts asks, with reference to the place 
I there assign to the idea of the Whole or Absolute and to the standard of 
value defined as ‘‘the degree of wholeness which our object of interest 
gives to the subject of it,’’ whether “‘in locating the standard of good in 
‘wholeness’ I am not judging value by a non-value category? Is not this to 
abstract the formal, quantitative character from concrete human living 
and human society in which human value is found, and to set this formal 
aspect above the vital process?” The question seems to me so central and 
vital for ethical theory in general that I venture to send this note of reply, 
in the hope that it may be taken by some readers of the Journal, perhaps 
by Professor Tufts himself, as a challenge to further discussion of it. My 
own reply to it would be that the wholeness to which I appeal has neither 
more nor less to do with quantity than the height or the girth of a man 
has to do with his health; and if the reader chooses to substitute “health”’ 
for ‘“‘wholeness” (philologists tell us they are the same word), he would not 
perhaps be far wrong. The trouble is that the physical analogy does not 
carry us very far. We wish to know how it applies to the soul as a pro- 
gressive being which has to realize its wholeness by conscious effort in 
face of the natural inclinations and the narrowness in which these, if left 
uncontrolled and unoriented to the deeper and more wholesome instincts, 
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would imprison it. My own suggestion, following Plato, would be that 
this twofold nature is of the essence of the finite self, however paradoxical 
it may seem—one side seeming to bind it down to the life of animal in- 
stinct, the other linking it to other selves through interests that it has in 
common with them, to surrounding nature animate and inanimate, ulti- 
mately to “all time and all existence,” and the ends or values that give 
meaning to the process of the stars. It is true that each finite soul can give 
expression in its own life to only a fractional part of these values. But such 
again is its paradoxical nature that by insight and sympathy it can share 
the life of the whole, lend itself out to it, and live vicariously in it; “wean- 
ing itself,” as Goethe puts it, “from the half, resolutely dwelling in the 
whole, the good, the fair.” Is there anything in such a view that can 
fairly be described as ‘“‘abstracting the formal quantitative character from 
concrete human living and human society in which human value is 
found’’? Isn’t it rather an attempt to give its rightful place to the idea of 
that fulness and concreteness of life to which the soul’s true affinities invite 
it but from which in our ordinary moods we are constantly making ab- 
straction, and to assert the qualitative difference which comes with the 
acceptance of this invitation? If the editors will allow me a line or two 
more of their valuable space, I should like to add that I seem to myself in 
all this only to be emphasizing what Professor Dewey has put, far better 
than I could do, when he writes: 

The last word is not with obligation nor with the future. Infinite relation- 
ships of man with his fellows and with nature already exist. The ideal means a 
sense of these encompassing continuities with their infinite reach. This meaning 
even now attaches to the present activities, because they are set in a whole to 
which they belong and which belongs to them. Even in the midst of conflict, 
struggle and defeat a consciousness is possible of the entire and comprehensive 
whole. 

ROTHERFIELD, ENGLAND 
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EDUCATION IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
GIOVANNI GENTILE? 


VALMAI BURWOOD EVANS 


LATO said that philosophers are the true lovers of reality and 
should be guardians of the state. “Until the race of philosophers 
become masters of a city there will be no cessation of evils for 

city or citizens.’”” The Italians took a step toward the realization of this 
ideal when during the Fascist régime Giovanni Gentile was made minister 
of public instruction. Rapidly he set about the work of reform, raising 
the standard of culture required from both teachers and scholars in uni- 
versities and schools, battling with the illiteracy of a proportion of the 
people, and spreading opportunity for adult education. Doubtless, the 
educational theories of a philosopher who has had an opportunity of 
putting them into effect should be especially interesting to students of 
contemporary history and ethics, and none the less so because for Gentile 
to think is to act. 

His thought about education was mature before he was required to 
reorganize the schools of his country in accordance with it, for he had be- 
stowed upon pedagogy as much attention as philosophers are accustomed 
to bestow upon other sciences, e.g., biology, mathematics, or ethics. He 


had published two volumes on the subject, the Pedagogia generale and 
the Didattica which together form the Sommario di Pedagogia.‘ 

Some introductory chapters on the mind of man show that in Gentile’s 
opinion mind must be “real,” for the concept “reality” can mean nothing 
but ‘“‘mind.”’ He describes the nature of the mind’s knowledge of itself, 
the status of the object of knowledge, and the manner of their union. We 


* Gentile: Teoria generale dello spirito come atto puro, 3d ed. (Laterza, Bari) Teoria. 

Sistema di Logica, Vol. I, 2d ed., 1922; Vol. II, 2d ed., 1923 (Laterza, Bari) Logica. 

Sommario di Pedagogia, Vol. I, 3d ed., 1923; Vol. II, 2d ed., 1922 (Laterza, Bari) 
Ped. 

La Riforma dell’ educazione (Laterza, Bari). 

Educazione e scuola laica (Firenze, 1921). 

Il Fascismo al governo della scuola (Sandron, Firenze), 1924. 

Fascismo e cultura, No. 1, Biblioteca di cultura politica (Treves, Milano, 1928). 


2 Republic vi (trans. Lindsay, p. 221). 


3 In 1907 Gentile stated that nearly half of the Italian nation could neither read nor 
write. Cf. Educazione e scuola, p. 149. As late as January, 1923, 37 por cent of the popu- 
lation was still illiterate. Cf. J Fascismo al governo della scuola, reprint of a circular to 
school authorities issued November 25, 1922, p. 32 n. 


4 First edition, 1912. 
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are led to the assertion of the unity of mind and reality, and to the recog- 
nition that reality must be mind as pure act, a developing universe. 
There follow chapters more obviously concerned with education as it is 
commonly understood. These identify it with philosophy as a process of 
mind, and oppose this conception of education to other current concep- 
tions which, it seems to Gentile, confuse teaching with pedantry, and 
education with “‘instruction.”” He then discusses the necessity and value 
of different forms of education, those with a religious or secular character, 
and aesthetic scientific, or literary character, and the place of all these 
in the universal or unifying principle of education which is philosophy; 
while he stresses the unity of all knowledge and the return of art and of 
religion (with which science is included), as one-sided emphases in educa- 
tion, to philosophy which is the concrete all-round development of mind. 

Gentile’s identification of theory of education with philosophy may be 
startling to philosophers who are not idealists in the philosophical sense. 
A knowledge of the necessary background may be obtained from the 
introductory chapters of the Sommario di Pedagogia or from the Teoria 
dello spirito come atio puro (the latter translated by H. Wildon Carr as 
The Theory of Mind as Pure Act). The argument runs: (a) If theory of 
education is regarded abstractly it is a mere science, consisting in the 
observation of the minds (if the behaviorists will allow this!) and bodies 
of children, and in the choice of the “material of instruction”; it has 
therefore the status of a science, and all sciences when regarded in their 
concrete setting must ultimately, according to Gentile, be absorbed into 
philosophy. (b) But the theory of education is also philosophic in a more 
especial sense because its object is the development of mind. It studies 
the means of aiding the growth of self-consciousness and unification in 
the lives of men. This means that it must reckon with the rationality 
of mind as such. It can bring about development only by increase of 
understanding, by making use of the fundamental sympathy which all 
minds feel for each other—unless the minds of master and pupil form one 
mind, the former is impotent and the latter makes no progress. In theory 
of education, psychology has to be united with ethics, facts with ideals, 
the knowledge of the minds of children as they are with the knowledge of 
what they should become, so that growth is not only made possible but 
is well directed. Material things, the physical as well as the mental 
aspects of education, are all elements in the mental development of the 
children, so far as they have any value at all from the educational point 
of view; all have to be adapted to the minds of the children, while the 
minds of children and master have to be adapted to each other.’ 


5 Pedagogia, 3d ed., I, 116. 
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This overcoming of the dualism between fact and value is the char- 
acteristic of philosophy, and its necessity in education shows that at 
bottom theory of education is nothing but philosophy.* Therefore, educa- 
tion, whether scientific or literary or physical, must be philosophic in order 
to be true or sound education. This is to be said remembering that 
philosophy is no limited field of human endeavor, but the life of mind, 
“that full concept of the spiritual act in which consists, to my way of 
thinking, the living nucleus of philosophy.’ 

Only philosophy can, like religion, give man the sense of the reality of the 
world system and of his own reality within this system, in such a way making 
not only life—that small part of life which is called the literary, scientific, and 
intellectual life of man—a moral thing, but moralising the whole of his life; 
showing him in all its limitless vast extent the spiritual kinship of his being, in 
every moment of its process, with all the beings brought into communion in 
the process of the unique mind which breathes within each one of them. And 
this philosophy enters into education from our most tender years, making man 
feel in every instant of his life the humanity of the world, which may appear 
little or great but is always the world of experience, that is, the world which is 
world for man. It is not a learned system of philosophy which is necessary, but 
its spirit, which is love, open-mindedness, ready recognition of itself in every- 
thing and thereby a gathering of everything into itself—in short, the realisation 
of mind (attualita spirituale) 8 

Theory of education merges into philosophy when we admit that 
philosophy is self-realization, a progressive development of mind, and 
that just this is the education which is necessary to man, an education of 
the will as it is of the intelligence. 

Gentile acknowledges that the fundamental identity of philosophy and 
theory of education does not prevent the drawing of some distinction 
between them. But one sometimes drawn has no valid ground—that sug- 
gested by the opinion that, on the one hand, theory of education has for 
its object the development of the human mind in the human world, 
while, on the other hand, the object of philosophy is the development of 
the universe. There is no such contrast. We are men, that is, rational 
beings, and the world for us is the world which we men think, and must 
be so. If the truth that our thinking and the development of our minds is 
merely human, limits us in the case of education, it limits us also in the 
case of philosophy. But rational beings, human or otherwise, are alike 
in the knowledge of rational truth, and we must believe this as long as we 
think. Now, what we necessarily think cannot be due to a defect of 

6 Thid., I, 110. 

7 Teoria, Preface, p. viii. 8 Ped., I, 238. 
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thought—this is a principle of Gentile’s idealism which opposes it to the 
Kantian idealism. 

The distinction in fact is valid till it is seen'that mind, the object of phi- 
losophy, is exactly that formation of mind which is the object of education. 
When by mind nothing else is meant but the development, the formation, the 
education, in short, of mind, philosophy itself (all philosophy when reality is con- 
ceived as being absolutely mind) becomes theory of education and the scientific 
form of the singular problems becomes philosophy.° 


All that can be admitted is that whereas science does resolve into 
philosophy, yet it is not always necessary or advisable for a scientist to be 
conscious of his own activity while prosecuting his scientific research. 
Theory of education is the theory of the development of mind when this 
development is considered in abstraction from its eternal self-identity, 
when it is seen, scientifically, as a succession of mere differences. 

Hence the distinctions which are made between the many minds which 
we desire to educate and the many stages of their development, as op- 
posed to the single mind of the master upon whom falls the responsibility 
of forming these other minds—his own being presumably already formed. 
Much valuable work may be done in this abstract sphere of knowledge. 
The master will care for the “individuality” or “personality” of his pupils 
and will regulate the nature of his teaching in regard to certain groups of 
more or less similar minds, if not to each individual mind. 

But this very regulation of his teaching in regard to other minds shows 
that, after all, the distinction between the minds of the pupils and of the 
master is not absolute. The master’s mind is not full of ready-made 
knowledge which he can impart to a waiting ignorant mind. The knowl- 
edge has to be adapted to that ignorant mind—in the end, it is the pupil 
who makes his knowledge. No teacher can give it to him, if he is not able 
to make it his own. And the adaptation on the part of the master reveals 
the truth that his knowledge is never finished and complete: it must be in 
perpetual readiness for readjustment through recreation. This is only 
what we might expect, for the knowledge which is complete is finished 
with and therefore forgotten. The evident reciprocity between the minds 
of master and pupil shows the fundamental unity of all minds through 
which alone this reciprocity is possible, and so leads us once more to 
admit the real unity of theory of education and philosophy in spite of 
their apparent distinctness. 

The recognition of this truth solves many educational problems, e.g., 
the need for education implies a contrast between the existent and the 


9 Ibid., 11, Introduction, 15. 
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ideal which haunts philosophy also until it is conjured away by the 
realization that fact and ideal are but emphasized contrasted aspects of 
the one reality." Where this truth is not envisaged, education is over- 
balanced either on the side of teleology—what we think the pupil should 
become—or on the side of psychology—what we are convinced he is. 
Rousseau’s revolt against a mechanical education was itself mechanical 
because of his contrast between the real and the ideal.” 

It is also clear, says Gentile, that education as the growth of the mind 
has neither beginning nor end—it is not merely the business of schools 
but is the perpetual business even of the adult. If for the time being we 
limit ourselves to the consideration of schools, we must realize that educa- 
tion consists not in the giving of information but of a longing for knowl- 
edge. This is the task of the teacher, and unfortunately there is no 
science from which can be learned the art of teaching. Science concerns 
itself with laws and principles, but the situation of pupil and teacher is 
always an individual situation, so that the good teacher has to be not only 
intelligent but loving. His work is not a profession, nor yet a trade, but a 
mission." 

Theory of education should avoid the use of arbitrary notions which 
may do harm. Much child psychology, according to Gentile, is mythical, 
e.g., the notion of the child who merely plays. The contrast between play 
and work, with the consequent misunderstanding of the normal activity 
of the child, handicaps child education. Froebel was wiser when he said 
that play is the child’s work. Again, there is no entirely passive, pointless 
imitation. Imitation is the child’s way of showing his creative originality, 
for by its means he learns a new action, gains a new idea of himself, and 
thus educates himself, which is all that the teacher can desire.'s 

Education is no mere instruction. It cannot be given by means of text- 
books or mechanical short-cuts of the kind sometimes suggested in schools 
of “‘method”’ which Gentile deplores. What teacher and pupil alike need 
is the will to solve particular problems. For this reason only is a human 
teacher not rendered superfluous by the existence of books, or, Gentile 
might have added, of gramophones.” There is no “‘material’’ for know]l- 
edge; what is to be taught depends upon the understanding of master and 
pupil; it is a spiritual affair, the development of will or moral character as 
well as of the pure intelligence. To learn is to attend; every act of mind 
is both memory and attention. The development of mind and of body 

% Ibid., 1, 105. 4 Ibid., p. 163. 

 Tbid., p. 107. 1S Tbid., pp. 120-21. 

22 Ibid., pp. 184-85. 6 Thid., II, 124. 

3 Ibid., p. 110. 17 Educazione e scuola laica, p. 239. 
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imply both an intellectual and a moral change when the teaching and 
learning are really alive."* True education recognizes both what is al- 
ready in the mind of the pupil and the need for development. The help of 
the master does not destroy the pupil’s independence, for the latter is 
still active in the disposition by which he is capable of appreciating the 
help offered. His schooling should be attractive to the scholar, but, in 
order that he may benefit fully, he should be encouraged to make an 
effort to learn.® Education is not merely ‘“‘preparation for life” but life 
itself, and therefore it should be an adequate introduction to adult experi- 
ence which is full of effort.” 

The all-round development at which Gentile thinks education should 
aim is not meant to exclude specialization which is a form of very desir- 
able concentration, but is meant to fill the whole life of the student with 
his work, maintaining the balance between art and science; it will be that 
really humanistic education which can be called philosophic.” For the 
philosophy which you really think is not merely your thought but your 
character and your life too.” 

Having thus glanced at Gentile’s theory, let us look at the way he put 
it into practice. As minister of public instruction,# Gentile carried into 
effect one of his expressed wishes—the introduction of religious teaching 
into the public elementary schools of the state. This reform met with 
much opposition from those liberal thinkers who feared the influence of 
the church upon the young. Nor did it satisfy the adherents of the church 
who considered that religious teaching should continue through the inter- 
mediate schools. And some philosophers could not understand that a 
philosopher like Gentile, for whom philosophy supersedes religion, could 
possibly sanction religious teaching at any time or in any place. 

To the liberals Gentile replied that the Italian child, living in a country 
Catholic by tradition and still largely Catholic in practice, should be 
brought up to understand his environment. He cannot do this without 
religious instruction, which in these circumstances should be Catholic 
unless the parents signify that they wish to undertake the work them- 
selves. To the Catholics Gentile retorted that only elementary instruction 
was necessary for his purpose; the school curriculum did not admit of 
further time being spent in this way. To the philosophers Gentile ex- 
plained that if he was worthy of doing so the child would grow out of his 
religious period into a philosophical adult attitude; and he reminded them 

8 Ped., II, 86. 

9 Tbid., p. 73. x Tbid., 1, 177 and 236. 

2 Tbid., pp. 198-99. 2 Ibid., p. 221. 

23 Gentile began to carry out his reforms without delay in 1923. 
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that religion in his opinion was an eternal aspect of reality, a necessary 
step toward full truth.** The school, he argued, should never be agnostic 
if it is to help young pupils to be a positive moral force. To those political 
critics who accused him of a desire to placate the church in accord with 
suspected Fascist policy, he pointed out that he had spoken against the 
non-religious elementary school as early as 1907.%5 

As his attitude toward religion shows, Gentile’s view is that education 
should have a distinctively national character. For this reason he was in 
favor of a humane education for the Italian child, for is he not what he is— 
and what he may be—by reason of his heritage from the classics? He 
should have a classical rather than a so-called modern literary education 
at the liceo-ginnasio—although he can if he prefer it, or his parents ordain, 
go to a hiceo-scientifico. To the scientists, Gentile gave up-to-date labora- 
tories, for he believed that everything attempted should be well done. 

In working toward this ideal, he arranged that some of the universities, 
of which the narrowly regional patriotism of pre-Fascist Italy had caused 
an excessive number, should not indeed be suppressed at the expense of 
local pride, but should concentrate on their most developed subjects of 
study instead of attempting in all cases to maintain all faculties.” 

Gentile’s identification of the theory of education with philosophy and 
his conviction that men cannot be taught to teach did not oblige him to 
disband all “‘norma]”’ schools. Under the new name of Istituti Magistrali 
which was to indicate their change of heart they were reorganized and the 
future school masters and mistresses of Italy were filled with a sense of 
their mission in a nation newly conscious of its history.?”7 Other things 
being equal, Gentile considered that women made as good teachers as 
men, and he gave them every opportunity for training.** Those women 
who did not wish to teach could go to a liceo femminile. Besides these 
classes of schools, colleges, and universities, there were technical insti- 
tutes, e.g., of agriculture and accountancy, and schools for applied as well 
as for fine art.” Nothing was done to interfere with the existence of the 
private school, although Gentile thought that, if only the state schools 
were sufficiently good, private schools would die out. 


24 Il Fascismo al governo della scuola, p. 36. 


45 Fascismo e cultura, p. 38. Cf. Educazione e scuola laica, pp. 83-112, reprint of essay 
Scuola laica, 1907-8. 


% Tl fascismo al governo della scuola, reprint from November 25, 1922, p. 21. 

27 [bid., reprint Lo s pirito informatore della riforma spoken November 16, 1923, p. 211. 
% Tbid., p. 47. 

* Ibid., reprint I/ riordinamento della scuola, January 17, 1924, pp. 249-50. 
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Gentile, who never forgets that the education of the individual has no 
conclusion, did not omit to provide evening schools for those manual and 
other workers who feel the need of them. The Dopolavoro classes are 
known to be one of his main interests now that he is no longer in office. 

He defended Fascism from the charge that it is hostile to culture. On 
the contrary, although not itself a philosophy, it is in touch with living 
problems.*° While it is beyond the scope of this essay to recapitulate his 
philosophical defense of Fascism, it may be remarked that he affirms 
that its true philosophy lies in its acts;3' that in Fascism there is no dis- 
tinction between theory and practice. His educational reforms are 
therefore undertaken in the Fascist spirit. 

We may conclude with a quotation which illustrates Gentile’s concrete 
solution of the educational problem: 

If by culture is understood simply the complex, I do not say of cognitions, 
but of mental habits which are developed by the acquisition of cognitions and 
which make the further, more rapid and vaster acquisition of other cognitions 
possible, it will be easily agreed that it is precisely this culture which makes the 
cultivated man. But, if we reflect well, this culture does not only make the 
cultivated man, but the man himself.3 


3, GRovE Stupios, ADIE Roap 
Lonpon, W. 6 


3» Fascismo e cultura, reprint La cor porazione della scuola, May 10, 1925, pp. 46-48. 
3 Jl fascismo al governo della scuola, p. 315. 

3 [bid., reprint Idea nazionale October 28, 1923, p. 206. 

33 Fascismo e cultura, reprint from 1918, p. 1. 
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Ertuics. By Nicolai Hartmann.’ Authorized translation by Stanton Coit. 
London: Allen & Unwin; New York: The Macmillan Co., 1932. Large 
8vo. 3 vol. Pp. 1107. $12. 

This is a remarkable and perhaps an epoch-making book. The German 
original was published in 1926, and an article in the /nternational Journal 
of Ethics of January, 1930, by Professor Sidney Hook, of New York Uni- 
versity, drew attention to its importance. Certainly Professor Hartmann 
has brought into the philosophy of morality and into purely ethical theory 
a refreshing vitality and acuteness. On the whole, he may be taken to 
stand for the Platonic tradition of ‘‘realism,” in contrast with the “‘sub- 
jectivism”’ of the nineteenth century. The “good” and the “standard”’ in 
morality are objective, requiring a certain kind of ability for their percep- 
tion but in no way being formed by or in the mind. Professor Hartmann 
has already written on the theory of knowledge, and he belongs to the 
same school as Husserl. But indeed it would be unfair to classify him. He 
is not merely a commentator upon Plato, nor upon anyone else. He has 
an original outlook and a very full experience of life to draw upon, for he 
belongs to the generation in Germany which saw the worst of the World 
War. He is just forty years of age. 

The first volume deals with moral phenomena. The main argument re- 
futes Kant and explains the objective reality of values as similar to that of 
mathematical and logical entities and principles. Whether this does not 
imply too great a confidence in the logical training of his readers may be 
doubtful, for many of those who write on ethics do not shine in logic and 
there is a pervasive superstition that the factors referred to in the state- 
ment that 2+ 2=4 are somehow “‘in the mind.”’ However, the argument 
is clear enough. No genuine morality is possible unless the good and the 
useful are absolute in the sense that ‘““knowing”’ them or not is irrelevant. 
The first volume ends with a very cogent attack upon the misuse of the 
category of ‘‘purpose” outside the sphere of human action. It is shown 
that morality is impossible if there is one Being who directs all in accord- 
ance with a “purpose.” The second volume contains very illuminating 
analyses of actual values, as in purity, justice, and brotherly love—which 
are usually the subject matter for exhortation rather than critical think- 

[The honor of an American review also, by Professor Ralph M. Blake, of Brown 
University, will later be paid this work.—Ep1ToR.] 
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ing. Professor Hartmann has been able to make use of some of the ad- 
verse criticism of traditional virtues which Nietzsche expressed, but he 
criticizes Nietzsche as well. The moral disposition with which any given 
situation may be faced is shown to be a composite. 

In the third volume moral freedom is discussed. The ground has been 
already prepared by the removal of difficulties arising from metaphysical 
extensions of the conception of freedom outside the limits within which it 
is actually observed. Again, the welcome extended by any reader to the 
attitude expressed by Professor Hartmann may be largely due to the 
prejudices or previous thinking of that reader. But to some at least it will 
be a relief to find a philosopher who confesses that he does not know every- 
thing! The metaphysical problem of the existence of freedom in a world 
in which carnal sequence is so widespread is confessed to be, at the mo- 
ment, not solved. But even in ethics or in practical morality Professor 
Hartmann acknowledges that we are by no means at an end of develop- 
ment. The changes of the near future may indeed be radical. Even the 
principles, about which we are fairly certain, cannot be understood with- 
out many more applications than have already occurred. 

So valuable a contribution to ethics has not been made for many years, 
and it gives promise of more to come. The book is not a student’s text- 
book. It is a genuine contribution of new knowledge, and it is refreshingly 
free of the traditional “refutations” of former writers. One or two small 
points of criticism may, however, be made. Writers on ethics tend to speak 
of “values” as if the word “‘good” and the attitudes expressed in its appli- 
cation to certain factors were the most significant instances of ‘value.’ 
Professor Hartmann occasionally hints at the importance of beauty, but 
he remains within the limits traditionally set to ethics—at least since 
early Christianity rejected Hellenism. It is possible, however, that the 
word “‘beauty” is more significant, even as applied to character and con- 
duct, in indicating value. The fine arts have not yet begun to influence 
ethical theory. The creativeness of the artist is not yet conceived as sim- 
ilar to the action of a “good” man. But in morality, more than in any 
other section of life, the danger of an exclusion of beauty should be obvi- 
ous. Philosophers ignorant of music and painting can hardly be author- 
ities on “‘the good life” in any but its simplest forms. The difficulties of a 
logical terminology are to be seen in the use of the phrases “‘a priori” and 
“a posteriori”: and it is not commonly enough felt that the Platonic 
“idea” implied an artistic, not a scientific or logical, metaphor. Indeed, 
as Professor Hartmann almost acknowledges, we shall not have a modern 
ethics until we have a modern aesthetics. 

A word must be said finally as to the very skilful and brilliant transla- 
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tion by Dr. Stanton Coit. The volumes are completely “naturalized” in 
their English form. The prose is graceful and yet reserved and the full 
force of the argument is rendered most effectually. Dr. Coit deserves the 
thanks of all who are interested in ethical philosophy. The short Preface 
by Professor Muirhead seems to imply a slight misunderstanding of Hart- 
mann’s argument on the extension of metaphors from personality applied 
to the universe, but Dr. Coit is in such close sympathy with his author 
that the translation has evidently been done with enthusiasm. 


C. DELISLE BurRNs 
LonpDon, ENGLAND 


THE COLLECTED PAPERS OF CHARLES SANDERS PEIRCE. By Charles 
Hartshorne and Paul Weiss (eds.). Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1931 and 1932. Vol. I: Principles of Philosophy, pp. xvi+393, 
$5.00; Vol. II: Elements of Logic, pp. xiit+-535. $6.00. 

The publication of this collected edition of the writings of Charles S. 
Peirce, seventeen years after his death, is a notable event in the intellec- 
tual history of America. Though James and Royce most generously pro- 
claimed their great obligation to his seminal ideas, and though Dewey and 
others have called attention to his significance for contemporary issues, 
Peirce has so far remained a mere name in our general philosophic move- 
ment. Many of his contributions to logic, to be sure, have been fruitfully 
worked over by Schroeder, Ladd Franklin, Royce, and C. I. Lewis, as well 
as by Bertrand Russell. But the fact that almost all of our younger stu- 
dents of logic have used the Peanese symbolism of Russell and Whitehead 
has made them neglect Peirce’s original writings which, I think, still de- 
serve further development. To a larger audience Peirce is known as the 
founder of pragmatism or as the one from whom James borrowed the 
name of his doctrine. But what precisely was Peirce’s pragmatism and 
how he differed from James, Schiller, and Dewey few have a clear idea. 
For the body of his fragmentary writings have not been readily accessible. 
We must, therefore, welcome this very carefully edited collection of his 
published and hitherto unpublished papers. It brings before us for the 
first time all that remains of his long and prodigious labor in the field of 
thought. And while a writer of his unconventional mind and technical 
scientific interests must necessarily appeal to a limited audience, it does 
not seem unlikely that his many penetrating insights will find some re- 
sponsive interest among our younger philosophers who may carry them 
forward even as James and Royce did a generation ago. 

It might with some plausibility be urged that Peirce’s primary interest 
and competence were in the field of logic, mathematics, and such special 
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sciences as astronomy and geodesy, rather than in general philosophy, and 
that he had little to contribute to the field of ethics because he devoted 
relatively little attention to social problems. But such a view is illiberal 
as well as superficial. A mind devoted for over half a century to the study 
of logic and exact thought, thoroughly steeped in the philosophies of 
Aristotle and Kant, could not but bring to the problems of ethics a re- 
freshing and liberating detachment and to the social sciences an increased 
sense of rigorous evidence of which they are always in dire need. The cur- 
rent vogue of pragmatism in jurisprudence and other social sciences indi- 
cates that something of Peirce’s laboratory habit of mind can influence 
our views in diverse practical inquiries. And in the second volume of the 
World and the Individual, as well as in his Problem of Christianity, Royce 
showed that an idealistic interpretation of the social process and of the 
life of the community could well be advanced by a utilization of Peirce’s 
logical ideas. 

Whether because of the unfortunate conditions of his life or because 
of inner difficulties, Peirce was never able to complete the vast system of 
philosophy on which he was working with an unusual wealth of logical 
apparatus and scientific material. It is, therefore, difficult to tell whether 
certain incoherencies or seeming contradictions in the fragmentary mate- 
rial before us were clear in his own mind. He was certainly at times rash 
and opinionated and spoke of things on which he was not sufficiently in- 
formed, as in his references to biblical criticism. There were curious gaps 
in his great learning, e.g., in regard to Plato and Leibniz. And it is difficult 
tosee how he could reconcile what he says about the reality of law with his 
view of chance, or how he could harmonize what he says about numbers 
(I, 149)* with his general logical and mathematical realism. 

Though he is constantly using the language of Aristotle, the scholastics, 
and Kant, his thought is essentially Platonic in its logical realism and he 
has much in common with Schelling. He rejects the Kantian notion of a 
mental synthesis preceding every analysis. Analysis does not really begin 
with an intellectually complete whole. When we distinguish elements in 
any complex we cannot help thinking of the relation of these elements to 
each other and this is the only synthesis we need assume (I, 384). Though 
violently opposed to Hegel, whom he not unjustly regards as the type of 
the seminary as opposed to the laboratory philosopher, Peirce’s funda- 
mental categories, firstness, secondness, and thirdness have something in 
common with the famous Hegelian triad. But Peirce uses his categories 

* By numbering the paragraphs all references to this edition are made simple. The 
first (Roman) number is that of the volume and the second (Arabic) that of the para- 
graph. 
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to help understand the nature of things not to explain their genesis. Peirce 
is, of course, much more empirical though less interested in history, and 
he is concerned with ideal forms for what analysis can reveal of their 
structure—very much in the manner of Brentano’s pupils, Meinong and 
Husserl. The phenomenology of the latter is more elaborate but hardly 
more substantial and penetrating than Peirce’s. 

Amid all the variations of his unsteady career Peirce held on to a Pla- 
tonic or medieval realism (I, 20). This put him out of the sympathy of his 
contemporaries. But he utterly rejected the prevailing nominalistic dog- 
ma that only particular sensory objects are real. And he characterized as 
a futile evasion the conceptualistic view that universals exist in individ- 
ual minds only. From the beginning of his career, in his contributions to 
the Journal of Speculative Philosophy (1867), he vigorously protested 
against confusing logical issues with psychologic considerations. Whether 
a given inference is true or false is not to be answered by any description 
of images or processes in individual minds. It is determined by the general 
content of the premises from which the conclusion is drawn. A true con- 
clusion remains true if we have no impulse to accept it, and a false one 
remains false even if we cannot resist believing it. Our errors or failures to 
apprehend do not determine the content to be apprehended. Even in the 
field of logic and mathematics (or perhaps especially in this field) the ob- 
jects of true thoughts form a system which is to be clearly distinguished 
from, and to be made dependent upon, the acts of individual thinkers. 
Peirce finds, therefore, no excuse for the phenomenalism of Mach and 
Pearson, who try to dismiss the general ideas or laws of science as mere 
subjective devices for dealing economically with a reality that consists 
only of atomic sensations or sensory qualities. The latter form only one 
element of reality, the fulness of which is found in complexes or systems 
apprehended by thought. This logical or intellectual realism is thus akin 
to certain historical forms of idealism (i.e., systems which recognize the 
reality of ideas as objective forms) and is sharply opposed to Berkeleyan 
nominalism. Peirce thus felt more akin to Royce than to James or even 
Dewey, though Royce was certainly not free from Berkeleyanism. 

In his later years Peirce’s logical realism definitely assumed the form of 
metaphysical spiritualism or panpsychism. Desire or love is the primal 
reality. Matter is desire fallen into monotonous routine. Human minds 
are individualizations of general ideas or tendencies. This makes him 
adopt an anti-individualistic pantheism. In line with the Buddhist con- 
ception of Nirvana, and certain esoteric or spiritualistic interpretations of 
Christianity, the essence of wisdom is the annihilation of our separate in- 
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dividual wills, though at other times it is put rather as the melting of our 
wills with the neighboring parts of the cosmos. 

As a rationalist Peirce expresses the same idea by saying that the ab- 
solute end of a rational being can only be a rational universe, which in 
practice means the promotion of concrete reasonableness (I, 615) in all 
relations in which our being touches, or is continuous with, others. 

From this point of view Peirce rejects both hedonism and practicalism 
(i.e., the view that practical action or conduct is the highest end). 

By insisting that though every act has a motive only a line of conduct 
has, or approximates to, an ideal, Peirce contends that pleasure as a mo- 
mentary state of feeling cannot be the complete or absolute end of a ra- 
tional aim, that only some system can be so. Satisfaction as an aim cannot 
be divorced from its circumstances. Hedonism in ethics is thus a fallacy 
akin to that which supposes that logic is concerned not with objective 
meaning but with thoughts as conscious states (II, 66). We are left in 
doubt, however—at least in the present volumes—as to what extent he 
thinks pleasure may be a necessary part of the good. 

As the founder of pragmatism Peirce believes that the meaning of an 
idea is constituted by all possible acts or practical consequences which 
follow from the belief in the idea or, to be more accurate, in the proposi- 
tion which contains it. But he vehemently protests that this does not 
mean that action or practical conduct is man’s summum bonum (II, 151). 
He insists, in the Aristotelian fashion, on the superiority of the theoretical 
over the practical. Theoretic science aims primarily at knowing the truth 
and this has a higher value than any practical application, even if the lat- 
ter is the improvement of our lives on that of others. For our individual 
(biologic) lives are mere drops in the ocean of being, whereas in true sci- 
ence we attain some partial revelation of cosmic truth. In any case science 
in the pursuit of truth is corrupted if made into potboiling, “whether the 
pot to be boiled is to-day’s or the hereafter’s’’ (I, 670). 

Peirce does not forget that the pursuit of science is a human activity 
and, therefore, subject to the requirements of human life. He tries to prove 
that in order to reason well “‘it is absolutely necessary to possess, not mere- 
ly such virtues as intellectual honesty and sincerity and a real love of 
truth, but the higher moral conceptions” (II, 82). Peirce also made some 
acute theoretic studies as to the relative economic costs of attaining vari- 
ous degrees of scientific accuracy. But the useful things are of secondary 
importance. Vitally (i.e., organically) important facts are of all truths the 
veriest trifles. ‘“Blessed are we if the immolation of our being can weld 
together the smallest part of this great cosmos of ideas ” (I, 670). 
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While there is in the foregoing a certain overstatement, owing perhaps 
to a natural revulsion at seeing pragmatism made an aid in defense of the 
popular subordination of truth to supposed utility, it is well to protest that 
the scientist must aim at attaining knowledge and all considerations of the 
utility of these truths are irrelevant to the search to solve his problems, 
The scientist needs not benevolent sentiments but undivided attention to 
his subject matter. Even in the selection of a topic for research, considera- 
tions of utility are a snare. For some non-useful element or compound or 
some astronomic phenomenon of no human bearing may be of far greater 
importance in illuminating the whole system of nature. Especially must 
we agree with Pierce that excessive preoccupation with practical or moral 
issues impoverishes and corrupts philosophy (I, 619, 620, 674; II, 198). 
For the passionate interest in practical issues not only corrupts our reason 
—when we are passionately attached to certain causes we are likely to ac- 
cept logically bad reasons for it—but narrows our cosmic interests, which 
are at the heart of all true philosophy. To help the man in the market 
place we need to rise above his level and to see things from a more general 
and more detached point of view. And for this the higher, serene air of 
metaphysics has actually proved the most helpful, sub specie aeternitatis. 
And the history of philosophy shows that whenever it loses its cosmic in- 
terests and becomes absorbed in human affairs it withers and becomes a 
mere instrument of illiberal ends. 

Peirce’s extreme exaltation of pure science and disparagement of its 
merely practical consequences lead him at times to rather irrationalist and 
even Philistine views. If moral conduct cannot be much improved by 
ethical science, it must be left to social custom, conscience, or sentiment 
and instinct (I, 637). Indeed, to obey traditional maxims without hesita- 
tion or question is the very essence of morality (I, 666). In this Peirce is 
not ironic but actuated by a profound distrust of the individual’s reason- 
ing power in vital questions. He expresses the same attitude in his doc- 
trine of fallibilism and in his opposition to the Hellenic mingling of 
philosophy and practice. When men begin to reason about their conduct 
and cut loose from old social habits they become the victims of destruc- 
tive passions. But this extreme position is qualified. While the dicta of 
conscience are practically infallible (II, 75), conscience is also another 
name for the disinclination to submit our assumptions to experiment. 
Conventional conscience makes an absolute dual distinction between right 
and wrong and ignores probabilities. Obviously conscience can be trusted 
only if we follow its own dictate that it be as enlightened as possible. Men 
must choose and in their meditation are likely to profit by learning to dis- 
tinguish the relevant considerations. In the main Peirce’s position is clear 
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and fairly consistent if we draw his distinction between casuistry or prac- 
tice which decides what action suits a given ideal, and ethics or met-ethics 
which is concerned with the nature of the highest ideal or ultimate value. 
Peirce concedes some practical value to casuistry. But there is no doubt 
about its limitations—because of our limited knowledge of human affairs 
—and of its often woeful pretensions and consequences. ‘‘La vrai morale 
se meagre de la morale,” as Pascal put it. Peirce is especially concerned 
that ethics as a science be not subordinated to popular practical affairs, 
for that would endanger its independent pursuit of truth. Ethics, like any 
other science, must not be beyond morality. Scientifically or logically, 
the question whether to support one’s family by agriculture rather than 
highway robbery does not differ from the question whether to wear a hat 
or not. (Conceivably some religious morality may consider the latter 
more important.) As the science of what is the ultimate good, ethics is 
inseparable from aesthetics as the science of what is ideally or objectively 
admirable (I, 191). A theory of value should include them both. Peirce 
thinks that ethics represents the point of view of volition and aesthetics 
that of feeling. But this is an afterthought of which little is made. The 
study of ethics may directly be no more conducive to good morals than the 
reading of good prose. But morality is a means, not the whole, of life. 
In any case, no one can fail to be the better for thinking the ethical 
thoughts of a Plato, Shaftesbury, or Kant (I, 637 and II, 82). 

Though a physicist, Peirce is thus truly metaphysical in his philosophy. 
Salvation comes to man by rising above merely biologic or practical con- 
siderations. The complement to this is that as a mathematical realist he 
prepares us for a better understanding of nature by liberating us from the 
necessity of relying on the mechanical models that are of human inven- 
tion. 

One of the most important of Peirce’s contributions to philosophy is the 
idea of radical indeterminism—that while “phenomena approach very 
closely to satisfying general laws . . . . we have not the smallest reason 
for supposing that they satisfy them precisely” (I, 132). This is only 
slightly sketched in the volumes before us (I, 154-74). It was more fully 
developed in a series of articles which he contributed to the Monist and 
which, with other papers, will be printed in the fifth and sixth volumes of 
the present edition. In view of the growing importance of the statistical 
view of nature and the absence of thorough philosophic criticism of it, 
Peirce’s treatment is of great value, though I cannot see that he has ade- 
quately overcome the difficulties involved. 

As part of Peirce’s realistic logic he develops a theory of the nature of 
meaning based on an analysis of significant signs. Meaning is viewed as a 
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relation which a sign or symbol has to the object to which it points. Along 
this line we have some really substantial contributions to philosophic 
grammar and philosophy of language—a critically important field that has 
been sadly neglected. 

Students of social science will find many other pregnant suggestions in 
these fragmentary papers, e.g., the observation that measurement is valu- 
able when the probable error is known to be small, but not when such 
error is vast or undetermined (I, 9). 

Having had some glimpses of Peirce’s manuscripts before this present 
publication, I must express my grateful amazement at the amount of 
coherence which the editors have succeeded in finding in them. Natu- 
rally there are bound to be differences of opinion as to questions of ar- 
rangement. Thus it seems to me a doubtful gain to have taken out the 
section on the classification of the sciences from the minute logic and to 
have put it in the volume on general philosophy. Even more questionable 
is the breaking-up of the Lowell lectures and of the grand logic. The lat- 
ter should certainly have been kept in the form in which Peirce prepared it 
for publication. Only the unwillingness of publishers prevented it from 
appearing in that form during Peirce’s life. But no one can read these 
volumes even casually without being grateful for the patient industry and 
intelligence with which the editors have done their work. As Peirce was 


very careless in his citations, or else relied on a fallible memory, the veri- 
fication of his references was itself a great task and it has been well met. 


Morris R. CoHEN 


COLLEGE OF THE City OF NEw YorK 


A PLANNED Society. By George Soule. New York: Macmillan Co., 

1932. Pp. 295. $2.50. 

The Victorian era of American prosperity fast approaches a close, and 
with it the belief in the automatic and endless advance of wealth and 
trade so near and dear to the hearts of all Victorians finds itself open to 
wide query. Such query emanates, unfortunately, from sources which are 
as confused as they are varied. Men still act as if they lived in the flowing 
years of rugged individualism; the conceptions of a world of laissez faire 
still form their guiding light to activity. The philosophy of preindustrial 
times, in short, has them by the throat. Despite the fact that the eight- 
eenth-century belief so well expressed by Mandeville, that private vices 
lead inevitably to public good, loses ground steadily, we still worship at 
the shrine of a mumbo jumbo of economic laws and natural rights created 
primarily to rationalize the coming to power of the middle classes. And 
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yet the world of fact has moved far from the individual business enter- 
prise so characteristic of a bygone era; we live in an order organized and 
made corporate, organized and yet unplanned, corporate but unco- 
ordinated. 

Mr. George Soule’s recent volume, A Planned Society, cannot be lightly 
dismissed as merely another depression study. Its diagnosis is too keen, 
its implications are too vast, to be discarded in quick manner. One may 
even suggest that it is one of the few proofs that we have not lost entirely 
in these United States the gentle art of political thinking. Nevertheless, 
if there is one thing which emerges from this study, it must be a recogni- 
tion of the stupendous task with which effective planning is faced in this 
country. The contours and complexities of a continent appear to out- 
strip the guiding capacities of genius. The case, along broad lines, for a 
planned society as over against an unmanaged civilization can be made 
with little difficulty. The threatening chaos is too evident even to the 
casual observer. Likewise, the basis for a new social philosophy may be 
handled effectively. But the final step in planning, that of hammering 
out institutional technique—the administration, in short, of a guided 
order—remains a veritable stumblingblock. Admittedly, the task of cre- 
ating administrative machinery is not an easy one. The possible scaffold- 
ing points are few indeed, our present governmental structure is both un- 
wieldly and crude, and the American bias against control runs too deeply 
to admit of easy solution. Mr. Soule is not unmindful of these facts; but 
one cannot help but feel that he underestimates their importance. His 
own major suggestion, a national planning board, is in Mr. Soule’s mind 
primarily in the nature of an educational venture. While such effort may 
be visualized as a next step, it falls far short of presenting the bold blue- 
prints of reconstruction. Even assuming the possibility of a national 
planning board with dictatorial powers, there yet remains the necessity of 
constructing mechanisms of control from the bottom up. Rejecting such 
an assumption, as Mr. Soule apparently does, the task of constitution- 
building outside of the formal field of government becomes of even greater 
importance. 

No adequate political planning can afford to neglect such problems as 
are involved in constructing institutional technique for governance of 
industry. It cannot gloss over the question of administrative areas. It 
cannot neglect to tap the potentialities of our “third chamber” at Wash- 
ington. The task of political theory, in other words, must be conceived as 
twofold in character. In the first place, it must probe the energies of men 
which are seeking for expression; in the second, it must plan institutions 
through which these energies may find outlet. It must think, in other 
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words, in terms of psychology, on the one hand, and in terms, inevitably, 
of administration, upon the other. Theorists may agree upon the ends to 
be achieved, the values to be attained; but unless they set themselves the 
task of constructing the means, the organizational channels, through 
which “‘the good life” may be realized, their view will be fruitless and dis- 
torted. Clear discernment of the means of achievement as well as the ends 
to be aimed at must be the prime prerequisite to effective planning. 

In England, the study which Mr. Soule has made would fit in well with 
the line of inquiry undertaken by such men as Russell, Cole, Webb, Laski, 
and others. But in this country it breaks new ground and hence merits 
the careful scrutiny of the scholar as well as the layman. Obviously, an 
American plan can result only from the integration of the work of many 
minds; whether a co-ordinated plan as a whole is possible, or whether 
step-by-step procedure is necessary, it would be extremely unwise if the 
best abilities and ablest efforts of our technicians were neglected in such a 


venture. 
S. McKEE RosEN 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Asiatic MytHotocy: A DETAILED DESCRIPTION AND EXPLANATION OF 
THE MYTHOLOGIES OF ALL THE GREAT NATIONS OF ASIA. By J. 
Hackin, Henri Maspero, and Others, and translated by F. M. Atkinson, 
with an Introduction by Paul-Louis Couchoud. Fifteen plates in color 
and 354 other illustrations. 4to. Pp. 460. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., 1932. $10. 

This is a stately and handsome book, a monumental testimony to the 
careful industry of the learned authors and translator, and to the care and 
skill of the publishers. The illustrations really illustrate, and the text in- 
terprets and illuminates the illustrations; text and illustrations are in- 
tegral to each other. The peoples represented are the Persians, Kaffirs, 
Indians, Thibetans, Central Asiatics, Indo-Chinese and Javanese, Chi- 
nese, and Japanese. 

It is well that the Western world should thus be brought into an ac- 
quaintance at once with the “religious” ideas and the correlative art of 
the Eastern world. As M. Couchoud fittingly says, in his humane and 
poetical Introduction, ‘“To bring the two halves of humanity face to face 
will be the great task of this century” (p. 28). But East and West will not 
finally be brought comprehendingly face to face, and thence into yoke- 
fellow team work, in terms of a photographic familiarity with each other’s 
mythologies, but in terms of a scientific knowledge of the common needs 
that evoked these mythologies. M. Couchoud further declares, “‘To pene- 
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trate to the heart of a civilization we ought to begin with a knowledge of 
its gods. And in the end that is what we come back to” (p. 29). But for 
one with a genetic, socio-psychological knowledge of how peoples have got 
their gods, and of how these have got their respective attributes, such a 
statement will hardly hold, unless we put upon the word “knowledge” a 
larger burden of meaning than is here intended. 

In their origins and growth, gods are but a kind of imaginal-conceptual 
reflection of their believers’ situations and interests, or needs. Gods are 
instrumental to these situation needs, as are parents to those of their chil- 
dren. Hence to penetrate to the heart of a civilization that has gods, we 
must peer behind the god-attributes to the needs that evoked their genesis 
and original use, and thence to the situations that so intensified these 
needs that the gods were looked to as instrumentalities for their satisfying. 
This is true even in those cases where gods have become particularist in- 
strumentalities of priesthoods and thence been used even to the real dis- 
advantage of the group as a whole. And so in the very end we do not come 
back to gods, but to situations and correlative human needs. It is in a 
comprehension of universal human needs, individual and species, and in 
an admission of the erroneous character of the means that both have used 
for the satisfying of these needs, that East and West will be able to face 
each other comprehendingly, sympathetically, and humanely. 

While the book does not exhibit the kind of understanding here de- 
scribed, it does present the sort of facts from which an effort to reach such 
an understanding must proceed. For the Western person interested to 
know the proper names involved in the several great Asiatic pantheons, 
the characteristics of their bearers, and many of the interesting tales 
about them, the book will serve well this immediately valuable purpose. 
It may also prompt him to turn the searchlight of inquiry upon his own 
beliefs, to see whether they are any better founded than those here por- 
trayed. The detailed Index and the List of Illustrations will serve to make 
the book highly valuable as an illustrated dictionary of the subject, but it 


is much more than that. 
O. O. Norris 


MICHIGAN STATE NorRMAL COLLEGE 


EDUCATION AND THE SOCIAL ORDER. By Bertrand Russell. London: Al- 
len & Unwin, 1932. 8vo. Pp. 254. 7s. 6d. 
Bertrand Russell seems to have become, for certain traditionalists, a 
local devil, comparable with the other two belonging to an alien hell— 
Lenin and Marx. His moral theories are regarded with so much disap- 
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proval that they are not discussed by those who assume the guardianship 
of morals. But in this new book on education, Russell is moving toward 
some concessions which may comfort the traditionalist. It is a “popular” 
treatment of the most general features of the process called “education”; 
and many of the statements made by the author would be regarded by the 
educationalist as somewhat obvious. Even they, however, are so engag- 
ingly presented that the parent or teacher may regard them as new truths; 
and since “new” is an adjective that has sales value nowadays, that is all 
to the good. Russell maintains, for example, that children should be 
moderately clean, should brush their teeth whether they want to do so or 
not, and should pay some regard to other inhabitants of their world— 
again, whether they want to or not. This is a correction of the sort of the- 
ory which, no doubt erroneously, has been connected with Russell’s ad- 
vocacy of “freedom.” The moral principle on which the control of the 
impulses of children may rest is not discussed. But it is evidently per- 
ceived that the “freedom” of children which is desirable cannot imply a 
disregard of the other people with whom children make a community. 
On details such as education in knowledge of the nature of sex there may 
be much in what Russell has to say. It is supposed, and it may be true, 
that “‘we’’ have suffered from too great a silence regarding sex. But it 
cannot be argued that therefore “‘we’’ should talk at length about it! One 
suspects that children understand well enough the essential facts without 
having their attention called vigorously or ostentatiously to the process of 
generation. There are, no doubt, parents who are prudes; but the major- 
ity of parents have not been fools. It must not, then, be thought to be 
adverse criticism of Russell, if one remarks upon the fact that a certain 
reticence is morally good. It is useful to have plain speech on sexual prob- 
lems in a book on education; but the tendency to suppose that “‘our pres- 
ent code” is oppressive, and that what Russell calls “the kind of freedom 
at present allowed in Samoa and various other Pacific islands” may come 
to be desirable, is a little crude in moral theory. This is the romantic re- 
turn to nature in a very irrational form. Nature should never be given an 
address on the surface of the earth, for someone among the readers of 
one’s book may have been to Samoa! Rousseau was wiser. His noble 
savage had no local habitation. On other points Russell has much that 
is useful to say. Class feeling in education is evidently nowadays promoted 
in some countries, and especially in Great Britain. Educational endow- 
ments, and in particular gifts from rich patrons, tend to retard progress; 
and they preserve the most antiquated forms of religious teaching. Rus- 
sell’s easy and interesting method of presenting ideas is greatly to be wel- 
comed. His “asides” are amusing, as, for example, in reference to the 
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school-teacher in Texas who carried a revolver for defense against the 
pupils. But, as in most of Russell’s treatment of social problems, the ad- 
verse criticism of contemporary custom is stronger than his statement of 


an alternative. 
C. DELISLE BuRNS 
Lonpon, ENGLAND 


Tue GENTEEL TRADITION AT Bay. By George Santayana. New York: 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1931. Pp. 74. 

In one sense, at least, Mr. Santayana’s lofty and ornate reflections on 
the literary humanists—More, Babbitt, and their disciples—may be taken 
as very nearly the last word on the subject. Much of the prestige of this 
militantly critical group can be traced to the hightone in which its stric- 
tures have been delivered. Measured by them against the spiritual gran- 
deur of Sophocles and the Buddha, Sinclair Lewis and Theodore Dreiser 
seem, indeed, no more than human and something less than humanists. 
The reception of Humanism and America would seem to indicate that 
there is still an audience for this solid, if somewhat obvious, truth. Now 
comes Mr. Santayana to apply this same critical method to the critics 
themselves. Viewed here from a great height and against the background 
of the infinite realms of nature and of essence, the humanists appear not 
merely insignificant but almost indiscernible. Mr. Santayana, indeed, has 
a hard time keeping his eye on them at all. They are touched on but 
twice, and then from a great distance. We gather that they belong to a 
local and somewhat provincial tradition—the Calvinism of genteel New 
England—rather than to that more comprehensive humanism which had 
its first flowering in the Renaissance and its latest fruit in the catholic and 
rather weary aestheticism of Mr. Santayana’s own philosophy. And we 
have finally a suggestion that the moral absolutism to which such Calvin- 
ism is linked “‘smells of fustiness as well as of faggots” (p. 74). Provincial- 
ism and a bad smell—what could be more distressing to the fastidious 
critics against whom the charge is directed! So much for the literary hu- 
manists. 

For the rest, we have Mr. Santayana’s observations on the modern 
world, nature, and the life of reason in the charming and ambiguous man- 
ner to which we are now accustomed. Nor have the puzzling aspects of 
his doctrine been elucidated. This philosopher dislikes absolutism because 
it neglects the natural basis and local limits of all preferences and ideas. 
“No appreciation of anything is possible without a sense of its naturalness, 
of the innocent necessity by which it has assumed its special and perhaps 
extraordinary form. In a word, the principle of morality is naturalistic” 
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(p. 73). But nothing is in this sense more “natural” than absolutism and 
nothing more innocently necessary than the provincialism of the genteel 
tradition. Hence Mr. Santayana’s aversion is, on his own view, quite un- 
reasonable, as he sometimes recognizes. “Far be it from me to suggest 
that anybody ought to exchange his native religion or morality for a for- 
eign one: he would be merely blighting in himself the one life that is really 
possible”’ (p. 44). Now faggots are natural to many religions, and fusti- 
ness, to not a few. The aesthetic revulsion that Mr. Santayana feels in 
their presence is, on his own showing, quite irrelevant to their local and 
“natural” integrity. It seems a slight basis for a book, even a slight book, 
about humanism. But it is all that this philosophy, taken seriously, can 


offer. 
ARTHUR E. Murpry 
Brown UNIVERSITY 


LES DEUX SOURCES DE LA MORALE ET DE LA RELIGION. By Henri Bergson. 

Paris: Felix Alcan, 1932. Fr. 25. 

The appearance of a book by M. Bergson containing, as he himself says, 
the “natural completion” of his previous works is an event of first-rate 
philosophical importance. Many students of Bergson have felt that his 
metaphysical theories laid the foundation for a religious mysticism; but 
probably few will be prepared for the boldness with which such a philoso- 
phy is here worked out. In the details of his exposition one can readily 
enough find much to question, and with the underlying metaphysic of the 
élan vital and its petrification in “instinct’”’ and “‘intelligence’’ one may 
totally disagree; and yet the distinction here drawn between the two 
types of morality and religion may still be recognized as pertinent and 
valuable. Indeed, one cannot help but find suggestive and stimulating 
Bergson’s effort to trace these to their sources. It has long been recog- 
nized that both religion and morality contain two contradictory tenden- 
cies. They are, in general, conservative; and yet occasionally they are 
dynamic and even explosive. This inherent contradiction is the root, not 
only of most of the actual conflicts in these fields, but also of much philo- 
sophical misunderstanding, including the paradoxical position, so popular 
in these days, of those who feel a lofty moral disdain for ‘‘morality.”’ 

Those familiar with Bergson’s philosophy will not be surprised to dis- 
cover that he finds the roots of this contradiction in the parts played in 
morality and religion by the structures of instinct and intelligence, on the 
one hand, and the fresh intuitive uprush of the éan vital, on the other. 
Along both its main lines of development, the process of evolution, he 
argues, has ended in the establishment of organized societies. In the insect 
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world these societies are maintained by instinct. In man, too, there is 
something instinctive at the basis of his social life, though it is superficially 
ordered by intelligence. His intelligence may point man toward an ego- 
istic individualism; but yet he finds within himself a power which impels 
him to submit to the will of his particular society and to subordinate his 
own interests to those of the group to which he belongs. This is the root 
of that restricted and restricting social obligation which constitutes the 
conserving and enslaving aspect of morality. But the concept of moral 
obligation thus derived is always limited to that of the good of one’s ac- 
tual neighbors, of one’s own group. It does not rise to that broad love of 
humanity where there is no boundary of class, color, creed or country. 
The group to which the individual is thus made to feel obligated is consti- 
tuted by its distinction from other groups, and he cannot rise to the uni- 
versal standpoint merely by the continuous extension of it. That stand- 
point is achieved only by the moral geniuses of the race, in whom the 
creative élan is manifested, breaking through the set forms established by 
intelligence on the instinctive basis, and shaping new concepts as a guide 
to action, winning acceptance for these new concepts by force of the ap- 
peal which any genuine manifestation of the élan vital has for the rest of 
mankind, and thus establishing a new and higher form in which the mores 
become again intellectually crystallized, and to which, by social pressure 
the mass of men are then made to conform. 

In religion, the conservative force is supplied by the traditional beliefs, 
usually, though not necessarily, crude and superstitious. These the intel- 
lect has invented in obedience to a “‘virtually instinctive” impulse which 
is Nature’s means of protecting society against the disintegrating, egoistic 
effects of intelligence. But this ‘‘static religion” is progressively broken 
up, elevated, and made to take on new and higher forms by the efforts of 
the true mystics (to be distinguished from religious psychopaths) in whom 
also the original élan manifests itself. This manifestation consists not so 
much in a new intellectual insight as in an identification of the individual 
will with the direction of the creative élan, with the will of God. Any new 
insight that the mystic may have is merely the consequence of his truer 
volitional orientation, and expresses itself as far as possible in the current 
forms of thought. But to the philosopher the message of the mystics is of 
deep significance. They alone have felt the direction of the fundamental 
current of existence, and the philosopher must interpret existence in har- 
mony with their experience, though, of course, not necessarily with their 
theories. 

A. CAMPBELL GARNETT 


BuTLER UNIVERSITY 
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THE WISDOM OF THE Bopy. By Walter B. Cannon. New York: W. W. 

Norton & Co., 1932. Pp. xv+312. 

Professor Cannon of Harvard University has extended and enriched 
the mode of thinking about the organism to which such apt expression 
was initially given by Claude Bernard, the great French physiologist. 
Cannon uses the term “homeostasis” to name the co-ordinated physio- 
logical processes which maintain most of the steady states of the organ- 
ism, believing that these constant conditions are so complex and so pecul- 
iar to living beings that some special designation is justified in setting them 
apart from all other equilibria. The present book is an enviably lucid re- 
port upon the experiments which he and others have conducted, whose net 
effect is to display the variety of available expedients for the maintenance 
of relatively narrow fluctuations within the internal environment. 

It is noteworthy that Professor Cannon does not lay down his task of 
exposition without devoting an epilogue of a few pages to the ‘‘Relations 
of Biological and Social Homeostasis.” “Are there not general principles 
of stabilization?” he asks. ““May not the devices developed in the animal 
organism for preserving steady states illustrate methods which are used, 
or which could be used, elsewhere?” “Might it not be useful to examine 
other forms of organization—industrial, domestic or social—in the light 
of the organization of the body?” 

Before commenting upon the suggestions made, it is worth drawing 
attention to the gratifying fact that Harvard physiologists have developed 
a pattern of tolerance for the speculative life, and that the crude specialism 
so often abounding among American experimentalists has been effectively 
transcended. Professor Cannon’s colleague, Professor L. J. Henderson, is 
well known for his public and private enthusiasm for the sociological work 
of Pareto. The present volume is dedicated to Ralph Barton Perry. 

In so far as the processes of interpersonal life are capable of being stated 
after the pattern of the exact sciences, the concept of equilibrium plays a 
predominating réle. Professor Cannon is on sound ground when he rec- 
ommends this style of thought to the social scientist; but it is open to 
question whether he is right in supposing that the present science of physi- 
ology has much to offer the social scientist. Judging from the present book, 
physiology has so far restricted itself to those forms of equilibrium which 
are readily describable as relations among indices of movement. Now stu- 
dents of social relations have many movement indices which they have in- 
vented and used since the sixteenth century, when the example of the 
physical sciences so greatly stimulated their imagination. Professor Can- 
non’s analogy between the fluid matrix of the body and the flow of ‘“‘neces- 
sities” draws our attention to no new variables, and provides us with no 
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novel methodology by which such magnitudes are to be reported. Social 
scientists are rather aware of the fact that some of the variables in the 
interpersonal equilibrium are meanings, and the methodology of the social 
sciences already includes several procedures by which indices of consensus 
are elicited. Since a meaning is not a variable to Professor Cannon, he has 
devised no methodology for coping with meanings, and has no techniques 
to transfer to the study of social relations. 

It would perhaps be ungracious to suggest that the solution of certain 
“physiological” problems of equilibrium may require the physical scien- 
tist to borrow some of the techniques of consensus already worked out by 
the social scientists. In experiments upon the human animal, it is proba- 
bly relevant to describe sound stimuli in the environment both as sound 
waves and as “words,” “insults,” “compliments,” and the like. In this 
book such complications are given but passing attention. 

Haroip D. LAsswELL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


STUDIES IN THE NATURE OF Facts: LECTURES DELIVERED BEFORE THE 
PHILOSOPHICAL UNION OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 1930-1931. 
University of California Publications in Philosophy, Vol. XIV. Berke- 


ley: University of California Press, 1932. Pp. 232. $3.00. 

Five of the eight contributors to this volume definitely attack one com- 
mon problem, and even the other three may be said to be indirectly con- 
cerned with it. This common problem may be expressed as follows: Are 
not all facts (or at least all knowable facts) colored by our interpretative 
activity, and if so, are they not all factitious? Let us consider, first, the 
answers of the five authors whose papers deal directly with this problem. 

Professor Stephen C. Pepper urges that there are no indubitable data, 
since datum and theory are always in mutual reciprocity. In fact, a da- 
tum is really a “datandum,” “not something just given, but something 
that ought to be given in order that a theory may stand” (p. 8). But this 
does not lead us into utter skepticism, for ‘‘middle-sized” facts come to 
our rescue. These, I take it, are the facts of ordinary perception, of the 
common-sense world. They are not indubitable, but are nevertheless not 
doubted. Every theory is ultimately based upon such middle-sized facts, 
but when it collapses it leaves them unshaken. 

Professor J. Loewenberg asserts that all facts which we can know are 
“qualified,” are affected by our theories, and therefore are all factitious. 
Our choice between different qualifications or interpretations, therefore, 
has pragmatic value only. Yet Loewenberg’s “problematic realism” leads 
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him to assert that there are “pre-qualified” facts (facts antedating any 
interpretative modification), but what they are must remain always 
problematical to us. 

Professor Howard D. Roelofs looks upon factuality as a regulative 
ideal. A fact is that which is independent of our cognitive and practical 
interests. Yet this is itself a demand which we make; it is an a priori 
meaning which we bring to experience. This ieal of factuality, however, 
does not carry with it assurance that it can be satisfied; that there are any 
facts as thus defined is an unverifiable assumption. 

With these first three authors, the case for non-factitious yet knowable 
facts has fared rather badly. But when we come to the fourth paper, by 
Professor W. R. Dennes, we find a different spirit. Professor Dennes 
argues that there must be come knowable facts whose character is not due 
to our interpretation, for to claim that there are different interpretations 
of the same fact implies that there is a single fact and that we know it (as 
distinct from the variety of interpretations), and to say that cognition 
qualifies a fact, presupposes we know the fact as it is prior to cognition. 
Professor Dennes asserts that theories and explanations are themselves 
facts, and that they explain facts only by conjoining the explained facts 
with other facts. Hence our theories are not prior to the facts nor do they 
render facts factitious. 

Professor George P. Adams, in the last paper in the volume, holds that 
no facts are discoverable in experience apart from “‘perspectives” (our 
interpretative contributions), and, yet, that it does not follow that facts 
are factitious. For our interpretative constructions are elicited by the 
facts and are ways of discovering the true nature of the facts. Construc- 
tive activity of mind is not necessarily falsification of the given. 

The three papers which are not so directly relevant to the problem 
stated above are those by Professors Paul Marhenke, V. F. Lenzen, and 
Lawrence J. Henderson. Professor Marhenke argues (as against Bertrand 
Russell) that we can have knowledge by description of individuals, and 
hence that the distinction between atomic facts and existence-facts must 
be abandoned. Professor Lenzen argues for a positivistic view of science 
which nevertheless makes no epistemological assumptions, though it has 
a basis (viz., a standard ‘“‘aspect” or sensum) for the distinction of true 
from false. Science is concerned with the characteristics of aspects and 
their relations to one another. Epistemology is concerned with the rela- 
tion of aspects to minds. Professor Henderson tries to show, and sym- 
bolically illustrate, that one of the chief sources of error concerning facts 
is the failure to distinguish conclusions derived by logical operations from 
conclusions expressive of an accord of sentiments. 
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The reviewer is impressed in this volume with the unanimity of prob- 
lem and purpose, and, yet, the diversity of viewpoints and results of the 
contributors. Such common projects, leaving wide scope for individual 
divergence and even flat contradiction, might profitably be undertaken by 
other universities or groups of universities (where geographically possible). 


Everett W. HAty 
Oxnto STATE UNIVERSITY 


Tue IDEA OF ProcrEss: AN INQUIRY INTO ITs ORIGIN AND GrowTH. By 
J. B. Bury, with an Introduction to this American Edition by Charles 
A. Beard. New York: Macmillan Co., 1932. $2.50. 

Dr. Bury’s scholarly work first issued in 1920, is here reissued without 
change save for Professor Beard’s introduction of it to Americans of the 
decade of Chicago’s “Century of Progress Exposition.” Mr. A. E. Felkin 
characterized and criticized the original work in this Journal (XXXTI, 
338-40), to which the curious reader may turn. Mr. Felkin there by way 
of hitting off the main contention of the book spoke of the Idea of Progress 
as “undreamed of by the Ancients, hidden from the Middle Ages, haunt- 
ing the minds of the sixteenth and seventeenth century thinkers, forcing 
its way into consciousness in the eighteenth, stalking abroad in our own 
day, perhaps, as the author suggests, only to pass away in an unending 
process of spiritual death and generation.” We shall here content our- 
selves, save for this reference to an earlier evaluation, with a word upon 
Beard’s introductory essay. 

After surveying the rise and progress in Bury’s own mind of the idea 
of progress, Beard seeks to throw further light upon Bury’s admission 
that the idea itself may pass. That it may pass is, of course, foregone; for 
abstractly anything may happen. But technology, to which Bury paid 
little or no attention, is something new in the world and seems to guarantee 
other new things. ‘‘Being a philosophy of change, it provides for change.” 
It guarantees, for instance, that we cannot return to any given past as 
the ancients thought. And so “though it may be discarded from the vo- 
cabularies of mankind,” as Beard says, “‘it may continue to be a descrip- 
tion of reality.”” Indeed, “until people prefer hunger rather than plenty, 
disease rather than health, technology will continue to be dynamic.” 
Moreover, the order of mind produced by it has already bequeathed a 
technique (e.g., statistics) by which for the first time we can know of 
change how much and in what direction. If we may assume the continua- 
tion of curiosity, we shall have to assume further change; but this does not 
in Beard’s mind, any more than other considerations did in Bury’s mind, 
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warrant the assertion of a law of progress: “at the end the idea of progress 
remains a reasoned conviction, a hope that may be realized, is indeed in 
process of realization.” 

Nevertheless, the idea has had differential influence upon the Ameri- 
can mind in determining its own future, regardless of what a long perspec- 
tive into the past may reveal. Beard’s discussion of this differential signif- 
icance is enlightening. It was the quality of the immigrant, it was the quali- 
ty of the continent, it was the absence of the disillusioning rigors of classical 
education, it was preoccupation with scientific affairs, it was the resulting 
fluidity of American institutions including the federal Constitution—it 
was all this, and more, which guaranteed that “into the mood of the 
American people thus expressed the idea of progress [would fit] with ex- 
traordinary precision.” Whether, therefore, the idea is true or not, it has 
been remarkably useful in America, and will in all probability continue 
to be so; for even “if in final analysis,” he concludes, ‘“‘the concept of 
progress is untenable as explanation, it may yet become the dominant 
note during an enormous future to be explored.” Indeed, “it may be 
ventured that if the idea of progress is not a stubborn outcome of true 
history, it may, as a faith in possibilities, actually make history.” 

The impression got elsewhere and frequently from Beard’s writing is 
here nurtured into a healthy hypothesis, namely, that from an earlier 
absolutistic view of truth he has come by pressure of affairs and sophisti- 
cation of friends rather than by epistemological reflection to the view 
that truth is made in action: ‘“‘an idea . . . . not in accord with historical 
facts may become true in practice, at least partially.” Has Beard not be- 
come a pragmatist without an apprenticeship at being pragmatic? Here, 
as elsewhere, he quotes Dewey approvingly with little evidence of having 
assimilated him technically; and he conceals by a stylistic irony, as Justice 
Holmes has concealed something else by an oracular pathos, the incompati- 
bility between his earlier and deeper self and his later habit of yearning to 
get somewhere or other, and that in a hurry. He thus exemplifies, even 
more than he clarifies, the American liberal who if he cannot find truth 
because it is too deep will make truth by successful activity. But then 
progress may be easier than truth; at any rate, it is here the desideratum. 
And Beard writes about it gracefully, whether truly or not. 

T. V. SmiTH 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


An IDEALIST VIEW OF Lire. By S. Radhakrishnan. London: Allen & Unwin, 

1932. Pp. 351. 12/6 net. 

If one can get over the exasperating variability with which matter, individual- 
ity, and the relation of science to religion are treated, and if one does not mind 
the forensic handling of philosophers and scientists which quotes them against 
each other and against themselves, and if he can also harmonize the different 
versions of the nature of intuition, then he might accept science of today, with 
its inevitable Eddington, as distinct from the science of yesterday and believe 
that it does increasingly confirm the venture of faith; or he might go farther with 
Radhakrishnan in his fundamentally religious idealism and his intuitive percep- 
tion of the spirit and its purposes as penetrating all nature, and in his conviction 
that the life of the saint is deeper than the thought of the scholar and valid, if 
necessary, against and prior to all thought. But to develop that rational faith 
and to convince us, in a world where so many things have been declared true by 
intransigent faith, that our deepest convictions do veritably give knowledge of 
ultimate and spiritual reality, will need both severe literary form and time. 
Meanwhile, many will feel the charm of these Hibbert Lectures and the weight 
of the great tradition which identifies value with the real and appeals to the 


heart of man as knowing with a knowledge of its own. 
E. F. METTRICK 


StupIEs IN LAW AND Po itics. By Harold J. Laski. New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1932. Pp. 299. $3.00. 

This collection of essays on law and politics will form stimulating reading for 
the ordinary student. Written for the most part in a rather popular manner, 
they are both suggestive and challenging, and should lead him to further explora- 
tion of Professor Laski’s earlier publications. To the student of political ideas, on 
the other hand, there is little essentially new to be found in these essays; they 
constitute a restatement in the main of the political pluralism of Professor Laski 
and as such can be fully appreciated only in the light of his previous writings. 

Here we discern a mind keenly alive to the problem of liberty in the con- 
temporary scene, realizing that man’s political allegiance forms but one of the 
myriad relationships which go into the making of human personality, and seek- 
ing the channels whereby the maximum of individuality may be achieved. Thus 
the state, in Professor Laski’s view, while obviously an important institution, is 
vested with no a priori rightness; like other associations, it competes for the 
loyalty of its members, and achieves that loyalty through the services which it 
renders to them. There is involved in such a point of view not only a doctrine of 
“contingent anarchy,” but a sense of the inadequacy of a philosophy of state 
based upon the axioms of formal jurisprudence. For viewed within its historical 
setting, the modern state is the result of an emergency in which Europe found 
itself with the collapse of the medieval order, an emergency in which peace and 
order at any price were preferable to anarchy and disintegration. That the 
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classical theory of state sovereignty as presented by such men as Bodin and 
Hobbes rationalized a desperate need for effective authority there can be no 
question; but whether the resultant theory which has been perpetuated by juris- 
tic philosophers is contained of significance in a changing social and political 
order remains open to wide query. 

It is just such a query which has been the main burden of much of Professor 
Laski’s writing, the implications of which have led him inevitably to attempt 
the formulation of an adequate and systematic political theory in his earlier 
A Grammar of Politics. This present volume, containing as it does essays on 
such subjects as ‘Law and the State,” ““The Problem of a Second Chamber,” 
“The State in the New Social Order,” should prove to be a useful introduction 
to the more extensive and technical treatment of the Grammar, as well as to 


other works of the author. 
S. McKEE RosEN 


LIVEs IN THE MAKING. By Henry Neumann. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 

1932. Pp. xii+370. $3.00. 

The main body of material such as theories of and recent studies in moral edu- 
cation and educational philosophy presented in this book is familiar to students 
of education. No strange doctrines are perpetrated; the author is content with 
making understandable and practical what seems to him a sound theoretical 
perspective in character education. The book is directed chiefly to grade and 
high-school teachers, parents, and public-minded citizens and to their purpose 
it is admirably suited. The average person can pick up this book and gain much 
sound advice in dealing with the young. Whatever orthodoxy appears is that 
of the general viewpoint of ethical culture. 

It should suffice merely to mention some of the topics treated: the influence of 
home life on character, what the community can do, how an ethically grounded 
religion can enrich personality, matters concerning sex instruction, case studies 
in mental hygiene, the value and limitations of mental measurements and more 
particularly of moral tests, indirect versus direct moral instruction, the relation 
of particular academic disciplines (such as history, geography, the physical and 
abstract sciences) to moral instruction, the need for inspiring teachers, learning 
by doing, etc. Following the seventeen chapters is a brief reading list. 

VERGILIUS FERM 


COLLEGE OF THE PACIFIC PUBLICATIONS IN PutLosopuy, Vol. I. (Lectures De- 
livered under the Auspices of the Pacific Philosophy Club during 1931-32.) 
Stockton: College of the Pacific, 1932. Pp. 157. 

The meat in this volume is contributed by Moritz Schlick, of Vienna, and 
E. A. Burtt. The other lectures are vitiated, if through no other cause, by their 
popular character—the Pacific Philosophy Club is not a learned society. The 
contributors are P. A. Schlipp, G. P. Adams, J. Loewenberg, Moritz Schlick, 


E. C. Wilm, E. A. Burtt, R. W. Browning, and E. D. Starbuck. 
L. M. PAPE 
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Tue Concepts oF Sociotocy. By E. E. Eubank. New York: D. C. Heath & 

Co., 1932. Pp. xvii+570. $4.80. 

Rarely may a book be so easily judged. The presence of a 144-page topical 
Bibliography indubitably proclaims its worth. The text is devoted to the de- 
velopment of a set of working concepts to include the whole of sociology. The 
need for such concepts is certain; consider the dependence of progress upon com- 
munication, and of communication upon concepts; consider also the present 
terminological confusion. Properly worshipful of physical science and convinced 
that the ‘phenomena of the societary world are an integral part of the world in 
general,”’ Eubank turns to physical science for an adequate schemata. He finds 
three major categories: substance, change, and causation, embraceable in the 
brief formula of “something that changes.” To these he adds the concept of 
“products of change.’’ And the formula is expanded to read that “the known 
universe (including both physical and societary phenomena) manifests itself as 
(1) various forms of ‘substance,’ which, (2) under the promptings of some effec- 
tive ‘causation,’ (3) undergoes ‘change,’ (4) in course of which emerge various 
‘products.’ ’’ Three more major concepts, totaling seven in all, are derived by 
analysis of the first three concepts. “Substance” divides into the “single human 
being and the human plural.” Analysis of the “causes of change” suggests the 
two concepts of “societary energy” and “‘societary control.” ‘“Societary action” 
and “‘societary relationship” are the two categories derived from consideration of 
the nature of “‘change.’’ These seven basic categories once determined, Eubank 


proceeds to the elaboration, in great detail, of subcategories. 
L. M. PAPE 


Jupaism AT BAy, EssAyS TOWARD THE ADJUSTMENT OF JUDAISM TO MODERN- 
ity. By Horace M. Kallen. New York: Block Publishing Co., 1932. Pp. 
256. $2.50. 

These essays, written between the years 1909 and 1932, are at once a criti- 
cism and an expression of Judaism. They are addresssed to Jews, but in all 
probability gentile readers will derive the most benefit from them. The gentile 
reader is surprised to learn how similar are the complaints of Judaism and Chris- 
tianity. The young people’s defection, the predominance of women and old men 
in the synagogue, orthodoxy’s futile appeal to fear and reform’s appeal to van- 
ity, the unfitness of the rabbis, reform’s lack of loyalty and feeling—indeed, 
these are the symptoms sadly noted by all the great religions today. If there is 
any peculiarity in the condition of Judaism, it is, as Mr. Kallen says, that the 
apostate Jew is a more hopeless individual. He is a man without a country. And 
accordingly the author insists upon the return of Judaism to the Jew (the Jew 
cannot return to Judaism). He speaks for a national religion, as contrasted with 
the reform religion which is separated from the communal life and requires only 
a declaration of belief. Orthodoxy and reform can survive, but not live (p. 197). 
The author’s defense of nationalism is that it is the only escape from loss of indi- 
viduality in dead uniformity (p. 255). Dr. Kallen breathes Jewishness in its 
most interesting form. Consequently, his book is doubly valuable to those who 
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wish to understand his people, their interpretation of occidental history, and 
their religion. The contrast of Hellenic perfection and Hebraic righteousness 
(p. 8) differs from the standard version; and many other passages will reward the 


theologian and philosopher of religion for careful reading. 
WAYNE Leys 


RESEARCHES IN MANICHAEISM WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE TURFAN 
FraGMENTs. By A. V. Williams Jackson. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1932. $5.00. 

The thirteenth volume in the Columbia University ‘Indo-Iranian Series,” 
this book is primarily intended for philologists and historians of religion. Twelve 
of the author’s studies are literal translations of source documents relating to 
Manichaeism. Four of these are manuscripts written in Middle Persian and re- 
covered from the ruins of Turfan in Central Asia. Two anti-Manichaean texts 
and pertinent sections from Theodore bar Khoni’s writings are also translated. 
These translations are supplemented by many pages of notes which compare 
the text with New Persian, Chinese, Syriac, Arabic, Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, and 
other sources. A diagram of Mani’s eight earths is also included. A Bibliogra- 
phy of secondary sources and commentaries lists only the more important works 
on the subject. For the general reader Professor Jackson adds an introductory 
study of Manichaean history. This latter sketch orients the translations ad- 
mirably in the turmoil of the Hellenistic period. The arguments of Augustine 
and Simplicius become more intelligible in the light of these Manichaean studies. 
The historian will regret the fact that the texts deal so exclusively wih cos- 
mogony and reveal so little concerning the customs and ethical views of the 


Manichaeans. 
WAYNE LEys 


THE CHRISTIAN IDEAL AND SOCIAL CONTROL. By Bishop Francis J. McConnell. 
(The Barrows Lectures, 1930-31.) Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1932. Pp. 171. $1.75. 

The author expounds the socialized Christian ideal with the aid of insights 
drawn from the social sciences. (His manner is reminiscent of Bosanquet’s lec- 
tures before the ethical culture societies.) By “social control’’ he does not mean 
“control by custom” but the “control of social forces” (p. 19). Regarding the 
entire physical universe in its relation to man as just a “given,” which it is folly 
to obey and death to resist, the Bishop proposes to control the material world in 
the name of the Christian ideal (the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
man). He advocates institutional conversion by social cross-bearing. The di- 
lemma of the lectures is reached in the final chapter, which is entitled “The 
Diviner Humanism.” The humanistic ideal has been stated, and the present 
actual state of the world has been regarded as merely given. But this appraisal 
of the ethical problem will not satisfy the masses, in the opinion of the author. 
He thinks it necessary to view nature as a stern schoolmaster (p. 162) and hu- 
man values as “somehow close to the roots of reality.” It appears that Bishop 
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McConnell has sharpened his own dilemma by accepting the bifurcation of na- 
ture (into the physical and the spiritual) in his premises. These lectures make 
profitable reading. As in the case of most printed lectures, the asides and digres- 
sions obscure the main argument more than when delivered orally. 

WAYNE Leys 


FairH, Hope AND CHARITY IN PRIMITIVE RELIGION. By R. R. Marrett. Ox- 
ford: Clarendon Press, 1932. Large 8vo. Pp. 181+Index. ros. 

This brilliant study of religion and morals should be useful to all students of 
ethics. The author is well known as an anthropolofist, but this book is much 
more valuable than even a treatise on anthropology could be, because it is writ- 
ten by one who has a larger and more human experience to draw upon than any 
specialist can have. The chapters are entitled “Faith,” “Hope,” ‘‘Lust,”’ “Cruel- 
ty,” etc.; and we have in these a subtle and most intriguing review of the souls 
of men in their sins and saintliness. The book is based upon the Lowell lectures 
and the Gifford lectures delivered recently by the author. It combines insight 
with wit, as in the phrase that the anthropologists who speak of ‘‘the incest 
group” might just as well speak of “the home circle.”” Dr. Marrett corrects some 
of the conclusions of Sir John Frazer, who evidently confuses magic with religion 
even in the famous Golden Bough. But by far the most valuable aspect of Dr. 
Marrett’s book is the vivid realization of the genuine religious consciousness 
among single folk. Even they may rise to heights of perception in face of birth 
and death. The study of ethics cannot afford to neglect the experiences which 


are primitive—even in the anthropological sense. And, indeed, it may correct 
some of the complacency of philosophers, if they could be made to understand 
how little more they know than the primitive peoples whom Dr. Marrett studies 
in this book. The book contains a wealth of observation in social psychology, 
which may be useful in the analysis of contemporary society in Europe and 


America. 


C. DELISLE BuRNS 


Dors History REPEAT ITSELF? By R. F. Williams. London: J. M. Dent, 

Ltd., 1932. Pp. 88. 2/6 net. 

The uncanny similarity disclosed by this little essay between post-1818 and 
post-1918 conditions is well worth pondering. The little book is quite fascinat- 
ing and will be found as helpful in understanding present political and economic 
difficulties and in suggesting relevant action as many more pretentious volumes. 

E. F. METTRICK 


Mysticism East AND WEST: A COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS OF THE NATURE OF 
Mysticism. By Rudolf Otto. London: Macmillan & Co., 1932. Pp. 262. 
16/- net. 

Mysticism is popular today and almost any vague emotionalism or erotic 
fancy passes current in the prevailing pessimism. But for a proper mysticism, 
anterior to and formative of religion, independent of science and formal logic 
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through its claim to a categorical validity of its own and yet building up keen 
dialectic and so influencing centuries of men, for this there is no better guide than 
Otto, whose west-dstliche Mystik is translated here. He seeks, through com- 
parison of Sankara, the Vedanta Mystic, and Meister Ekhart to lay bare the 
essence of mysticism, which is identical, through profound differences, in the 
East and the West. If one does not understand mysticism from Otto’s sym- 
pathetic and scholarly study, he probably never will. A valuable Zusaiz to 


Das Heilige. 
E. F. METTRICK 
. 


RELIGION UND GEDANKE. By Vitalis Norstrém. Olaus-Petri Vorlesungen ge- 
halten an der Universitit Uppsala. In deutscher Ubersetzung mit Einfiihr- 
ung herausgegeben von Elof Akesson. Borelius: Lund, 1932. 

litalis Norstrém (1856-1916), the author of the present work, represented 
during his life a voluntaristic, emotional, and personalistic idealism to the de- 
velopment of which contributions were made not merely by Swedish philo- 
sophers like Bostrém, Wikner, and Sahlin, but also by several German thinkers, 
of which Dilthey, Rickert, and Eucken call for special mention. 

In the present work—its author’s magnum opus—an attempt is made to 
demonstrate the necessity of a religious world-view by exhibiting the presup- 
positions and limitations of science, regarding the latter as an interpretation of 
reality. Professor Norstrém was of the opinion that the days of metaphysics 
were numbered, and the present task of philosophy is of an at least predominant- 
ly epistemological character. Philosophy thus deals with knowledge, or with 
truth, rather than with reality, and its first and most important task is the 
criticism of the various categories employed in the sciences—a criticism aiming 
at the prevention of our forming an exaggerated idea of the importance of our 
purely theoretical activities. Truth is a property of our thoughts, not of things; 
and its validity is conditioned on the indispensability of the idea in question for 
actual life rather than on a mere agreement or disagreement of the idea in ques- 
tion with some external reality. Truth thus is a value, a special form of the 
good, which by its very nature presupposes the reality of an Absolute, of an 
Absolute that can be given only in the form of an indescribable and verbally 
inexpressible feeling, and as such lying beyond the borders of scientific knowl- 
edge and investigation. It is this Absolute, conceived as personal, which is the 
ultimate source of all values, including that of truth, and the final justification 
for our recognition of the same. Science thus is depicted as self-determination of 
man in the form of thought, morality as the self-determination of man in the 
form of volition, and religion as the self-determination of man in the form of 
feeling. But these interests, or activities, are not on the same plane. Science is 
conditioned on morality, even as the latter is conditioned on religion, a religion 
for which eternity is more important than the being of God, and the contact of 
man with the ideal and the eternal is most important of all. 

It would be a decided mistake, however, to evaluate Professor Norstriém’s 
work merely in the light of its main affirmations, many or all of which may be 
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open to doubt or dispute. One may easily reject these, in whole or in part, and 
yet profit by the reading of this work, thanks to the suggestive treatment ac- 
corded to various problems brought up in the development of the main argu- 
ment—problems like those of the relations between the natural sciences, on the 
one hand, and the humanistic sciences, on the other hand, the problem of free- 
dom, and the characteristics of a religious view of life. Professor Norstrém, in- 
cidentally, was not one of the apparently ever growing number of philosophers 
who write on the nature of the religious categories from mere hearsay, and 
secondhand data. His treatise may thus be recommended even to those to 
whom the major argument may seem as of doubtful interest or validity. 
SVEN NILSON 


Fact: THE RoMANCE OF Minp. By Henry Osborn Taylor. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1932. Pp. ix+166. $1.50. 

The basic contention of this volume is that fact does not stand opposed to 
mind, but that fact is simply that which is apprehended as fact; the mind or 
body-mind “gives as much as it takes.” This contention is illustrated by a dis- 
cussion of “facts” at the levels of primitive man, religion, art, practice, science, 
and philosophy. In so far as a criterion is proposed, it lies in the accord of sup- 
posed facts “with our whole nature” and “with our co-ordinated experience.” 
Neither the nature of fact nor its criteria are subjected to analytical treatment, 
but the theme of its inseparability from the active self furnishes a framework 
for the author’s wide cultural interests to express themselves in references to 


medieval church symbolism, Buddha, Confucius, Greek literature, Wordsworth, 
Dewey, and Whitehead. 


CHARLES W. Morris 


PROBLEMS OF PEACE. (Sixth series.) By Paul H. Douglas, H. J. Laski, A. E. 
Zimmern, and Others. Geneva Institute of International Relations. London: 
Allen & Unwin, 1932. 

This annual volume of lectures delivered in Geneva maintains its high level. 
Professor Douglas, of the University of Chicago, and other American lecturers 
contribute to the discussion of industrial and financial problems. Most of the 
other lecturers are from England. The consideration of actual problems of the 
moment, with reference to certain general principles, is exceedingly valuable in 
the international aspect which is the chief interest of the Geneva Institute. Stu- 
dents of moral theory will find new material in the discussion of international 
law, public opinion, and the relation of Russia, the United States, and Great 
Britain to the world-community of which they form parts. The lecturers agree 
upon the most general principle that co-operation between governments is de- 
sirable. But it is evident that the tendencies now operating upon governments 
are not those represented by the lecturers or their audience at Geneva. The 
world as a whole is an example of the situation familiar to moral theory —“‘video 


C.. Dm 
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LAUGHING Torso: REMINISCENCES. By Nina Hamnett. New York: Ray Long 

& Richard R. Smith, 1932. Pp. ix+326. $3.00. 

This is Nina Hamnett’s conception of her life-story up to date. An impetuous 
English girl, from an unhappy home, “a lady was the last thing she wanted to 
be.”’ So she went to Paris and became an artist and a lady-about-town. This is 
a fringe account of the foreign hobohemia in Paris, pre-war and post-war. I say 
“fringe” because it is an unremitting narrative of names—some well-known 
names, too—and places, with almost no clue to the inner feelings and thoughts 
that presumably constitute the real life-story of every human being. At any rate, 
if this predominantly extraverted account is all there is to a life, it does not 


strike one reader as worth telling, however worth living it was. 
a. V8; 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY AND GENETIC STUDY OF AMERICAN REALISM. By Victor E. 

Harlow. St. Louis: Harlow Publishing Co., 1931. Pp. 132. 

This is precisely and usefully what it purports to be: a bibliographic and 
genetic account of the rise, development, and (the author suspects) decline of 
recent realisms in America. I say “‘realisms’’ because the initial duet of ‘“‘new” 
and “critical” types has, as the author points out, become the medley of “‘prag- 
matic realism,” “logical realism,” “‘problematic realism,” “dynamic realism,” 
“methodological realism,”’ not to mention lesser breeds within or without the 
law. The account falls into the background and then the several periods of de- 
velopment: 1885-1902, “‘The Period of Realistic Implications” ; 1903-10, “Real- 
ism Becomes Explicit”; 1911-12, ‘“The Period of Neo-Realism”; 1913-20, ‘“The 
Rise of Critical Realism”; and 1921-30, “The Period of Quiescence.”’ A bibliog- 
raphy is appended to each, and literature which provoked realistic outcomes as 
well as literature that represented realistic echoes is included. A straightfor- 
ward presentation of basic data for both history and criticism of American 
philosophy. A similar volume on pragmatism would serve an equally useful 


purpose. 

TVS. 

BLESSED Spinoza. By Lewis Browne. New York: Macmillan Co., 1932. Pp. 
xili+334. $4.00. 

This year of the celebration of the tercentenary of Spinoza’s birth is clearly 
the time for the appearance of such a biography as this. For the author comes 
not to bury but to praise Spinoza. Scintillatingly well written, this is a suborned 
biography, determined to make Spinoza a “good” man and to derive his good- 
ness from his doctrine. There is difficulty in deriving an altruistic man from an 
egoistic doctrine and in honoring any positively distinct sort of man by a de- 
terministic derivation. But Mr. Browne is not deterred by such difficulties, for 
clearly the kind of man he must make Spinoza is just the sort of man that would 
have been produced by the universe that arises in Spinoza’s doctrine. Even a 
greater difficulty does not deter the author—the difficulty of our ignorance as to 
most of Spinoza’s life. The first third of the substantial volume stretches per- 
haps five pages’ worth of facts into more than a hundred pages of conjecture, and 
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the habit of conjecture there established makes the author’s task easier through- 


out. For instance, though it is acknowledged that the reason for Spinoza’s ac- 
ceptance of the invitation to the court of the Prince of Condé ‘“‘is sheer conjec- 
ture” (p. 296), yet three pages later this conjecture is seriously taken as the 
“real’’ reason—to Spinoza’s enhanced honor, of course. Spinoza’s doctrine is 
very inadequately touched upon in the book, but his life shines like the stars. 
With no reflection upon the inner and unknown Spinoza, we may conclude that 
biographical blessedness should be made of sterner stuff. 


et Voie 


Tue GrowTH OF F. H. BRADLEy’s Locic. By Rudolf Kagey. New York: pri- 

vately printed, 1931. Pp. 131. 

Mr. Kagey attempts to exhibit a development in Bradley’s logical views, par- 
ticularly in his concepts of reality and experience, and to urge that criticisms of 
Bradley—directed, for the most part, against his intellectualism and trans- 
cendentalism—are inapplicable to the last stage of Bradley’s thought, a stage 
which has largely been ignored. Mr. Kagey divides the development of Brad- 
ley’s thought into three stages, corresponding, roughly, to (1) the first edition of 
The Principles of Logic, (2) Appearance and Reality, and (3) Essays on Truth and 
Reality together with the additional notes and essays of the second edition of the 
Logic. The first edition of the Logic reveals a common-sense treatment of reality 
as presented fact, and a dualism of idea (as “floating adjective’’) and reality, 
which tended to force Bradley into a correspondence view of truth. In A ppear- 
ance and Reality we have an intellectualistic psychologism, where the contradic- 
tions of relational, discursive experience force us to look to feeling for reality, and 
ultimately to objectified feeling in the Absolute. In the Essays, however, all in- 
tellectualism and dualism are banished. The real is not a transcendent Absolute 
but simply the whole experience. And experience is a ¢otolitét where conative 
and volitional factors are just as vital as are the cognitive, and where all is in 
thorough interdependence. In his “Conclusion” Mr. Kagey asserts that in Brad- 
ley’s earlier thought Hegelian and empirical elements are in conflict, whereas 
with the development of Bradley’s thought the two factors are brought into a 
harmonious synthesis. The book closes with a Bibliography and Index. 

Mr. Kagey is correct in asserting that Bradley’s thought underwent a real 
development, though whether he is right in claiming that critics have neglected 
the doctrine of the Essays might be questioned. But the apparent implication 
that Bradley’s last phase is his best—comes nearest to the truth and is Bradley’s 
most distinctive contribution—is, in the opinion of the reviewer, wrong. Brad- 
ley’s development was not so much toward a more harmonious integration of 
English empiricism with Hegelianism as it was a sloughing off of the former and 
a return to a purified Hegelianism, as advocated by Bosanquet. His earlier 
thought is thus decidedly the most significant precisely because there he most 
clearly revealed tendencies out of harmony with orthodox Hegelianism, with the 
doctrine that reality is a thoroughly systematic or organic whole of experience. 
EvERETT W. HALL 
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JusTICcE OLIVER WENDELL HoLmEs: A BroGRAPHY. By Silas Bent. New York: 

Vanguard Press, 1932. Pp. xi+386. $4.50. 

This is only another biography, where none is called for until it is of the best. 
Indeed, it is something of a travesty to have an average biography written of 
this most unusual man. The best parts of the book are its quotations from 
Holmes. It is fitting, no doubt, that a biography should contain quotations from 
its subject, but a biography ought not to have the quotations put the context 
invariably in an invidious position. This is what happens here, both stylistically 
and logically. This would, indeed, be the result of quotations upon any writing 
about Justice Holmes that is not of the very highest quality. And no such praise 
can be given to this attempt. The style is mediocre, the sources of information 
used are such as are already available to everybody, save for occasional gossip 
gathered from Justice Holmes’s secretaries. Little access is yet to be had to his 
letters, though a few are used here. The analysis of the decisions in which the 
Justice participated is the best critical part of the book, but even this does not 
reveal a philosophic mind in the wake of this philosopher-judge. The conven- 
tional things are here, plus the Judge’s appreciation of “naughty” French fic- 
tion; but the biography of Justice Holmes remains to be written. It is hoped 
that it will not be attempted again until it can be done definitively for at least 
this decade. And yet I would not be unjust to Mr. Bent. He is dimmed by the 
lustre of his subject rather than merely damned by the bias of this critic. He 
has done serious work, never trying to be clever as is the present wont; but what 


he has done is certainly not enough. 
T. V.S. 


GENERAL AND SPECIFIC ATTITUDES. By Hadley Cantrill. “Psychological Mono- 

graphs,” No. 192. 1932. 

This is a very thorough and capable piece of research in social psychology— 
a field in which significant research is peculiarly difficult. Its results are eminent- 
ly satisfactory, if not very exciting, for it establishes, with the additional rigor 
that comes of an experimental procedure, a view which has been the general 
property of introspectionist psychology ever since Ward’s famous Britannica 
article destroyed the associationism of Bain. In brief, the existence of general 
attitudes is affirmed; they are found to be dependent upon cognitive processes of 
the higher type, i.e., grasp of general ideas, of the broad meaning of situations, 
rather than mere awareness of specific conscious content; and the general atti- 
tudes are shown to be more important determinants of behavior than specific 
attitudes, reactions, and content. As Dr. G. W. Allport says in a Foreword to 
the volume, “The discerning reader can see for himself how intolerable it now is 
to consider attitude merely as a ‘tendency to respond in a particular way to a 
particular situation’ or as a synonym for simple habit.”’ Dr. Cantrill uses in his 
research an unusually wide range of psychological technique and shows himself 
a clear thinker in interpreting his results. He also gives us an excellent résumé 
of the relevant literature. In discussing the work done on the apprehension of 
meaning, however (chap. ii), he strangely overlooks the research of F. Aveling 
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on The Consciousness of the Universal (Macmillan), which supports the con- 
clusions of this chapter with a much more elaborate array of material than the 


author has himself brought to bear upon it. 
A. CAMPBELL GARNETT 


THE RELIGIOUS ASPECTS OF SWEDISH IMMIGRATION, A STUDY OF IMMIGRANT 
CHURCHES. By George M. Stephenson. Minneapolis: University of Minne- 
sota Press, 1932. Pp. viiit-476; 510; 542. $4.50. 

Any cultural study of an immigrant colony in the United States will center 
around its religious life, for alien culture persists longest in the transplanted 
church with its foreign language. Professor Stephenson presents the religious 
culture of the Swedes in the United States, and devotes almost half of his book 
to the largest denomination, the Augustana Synod or the Swedish Lutheran 
church. Basing his study on the correspondence and publications of the early 
leaders, supplemented by the religious publications of the church, he traces its 
doctrinal controversies with the American Lutheran church and its internal 
separatistic and nationalistic tendencies. He surveys the problems of maintain- 
ing denominational schools, especially Augustana College, and the battle for the 
use of English within the church. [t is a comprehensive and somewhat caustic 
history of the Swedish Lutheran church. 

Of the differences between the state church and the Swedish Lutheran church 
in America, in ritual, liturgy, and church organization, the puritanical tendencies 
of the latter were due to the pietistic founders of the Augustana Synod, Esbjérn, 
Hasselquist, and Norelius. Members of the early congregations were also piet- 
ists, for a revivalist movement was sweeping Sweden at the time. To what ex- 
tent the indifference of the rationalistic state church to the spiritual awakening 
of the people and its persecution of the pietists was responsible for emigration 
has not been determined, except in the case of the Eric-Jansonites and a few 
individuals. Professor Stephenson fails to throw any additional light on the 
subject. His chapter on the “Struggle for Religious Freedom” is very sketchy. 
He acknowledges on page 9 that his dark and gloomy picture of the state church 
is “a brief and possibly somewhat one-sided sketch of conditions in the estab- 
lished church.” Nor in his chapter on the “Episcopalians’’ does he explain the 
motive of the state church in recommending the Episcopal church to emi- 
grants. 

The organization among the Swedes on both sides of the water—of Baptist, 
Methodist, Mormon, Mission Covenant, and other dissenting denominations— 
is given briefer consideration. In the constant use of Swedish words, like brann- 
vin, lasare, tillbakatagen, the author makes his book difficult for English readers. 
On page 99, he erroneously states that the National Society against Emigration 
commissioned agents to interview emigrants on transatlantic liners in 1907; it 
was the Emigration Commission of the Swedish government. A comprehensive 
Bibliography, especially complete in religious sources, finishes the volume. The 
book is a significant beginning to the cultural study of the Swedish-Americans. 

FLORENCE E. JANSON 
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DESUGGESTION. By E. Tietjens. Translated from the second German edition 
by Eden and Cedar Paul. New York: Dial Press, 1932. Pp. 593. $4.00. 
On the general theory that ‘“‘no one ever deceives another in so clumsy, stupid, 

and impudent a fashion as he deceives himself every hour of the day,” the author 

sets out to facilitate health and contentment by remedying this. His generalized 
prescription is: “(Cease to fancy things which are non-existent or are entirely 
different from what you suppose . . . . and you will become the artificer of your 
own happiness.”’ The technique for this he calls ‘“desuggestion,” and be believes 
it to combine the merits and to avoid the demerits of both psychoanalysis and 
suggestion. To the philosophically minded, the book will suggest Spinoza, not 
only in its denial of “free will,” but also in its motif to free men from “‘passion”’ 
by means of “clear understanding.” Whether in the attempt to be concrete and 
to prescribe a technique the author actually gets much beyond Spinoza’s general 
instruction, is open to question. Like many another therapeutic suggestion that 
must depend upon one’s self, the trouble which leads one to it makes it impossi- 
ble to avail one’s self of it. If, for instance, a person fails in the effort to practice 

“as if” upon himself, ‘he may be sure that he has misunderstood something.” 

And so he is advised, since every detail in the book counts, ‘once more to read 

this book critically from start to finish.” This is as clear an alibi for a method as 

was the apology for mortality by a certain cult which guaranteed immortality 
to the faithful: They took the death of one of their number as “a sure sign that 
he never was really of us.’”’ For all the prolixity of the treatment and for all the 
technical terms, it is difficult to feel that one has here any royal road to either 
health or happiness, save to those who already possess both. 
1. V.S. 

THE FOUNDING OF AMERICAN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES BEFORE THE CIVIL 
War. By Donald G. Tewksbury. New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1932. Pp. x+254. $2.50. 

Written “with particular reference to the religious influences bearing upon 
the college movement,” this book gets into one place some material for students 
of higher education in America. Little, if any, material is new, but it is conven- 
ient to have accessible in a single volume a list of all the earlier colleges in Amer- 
ica which have survived until today, with the dates and the auspices of their 
founding. Such a list is twice given in the book. The expository and critical sec- 
tions are of poor doctoral quality, though not wholly without interest. It is well 
known that religious forces played the dominant réle in the establishment of 
colleges, both East and West. This fact is delineated at great length, but there 
is also discussion of the state universities, of the interrelation of the religious and 
the secular motives, and of the influence of the Dartmouth College case in a 
separation of the private and the state schools. It appears that Yale for Con- 
gregationalism and Princeton for Presbyterianism became the most prolific 
mothers of colleges. Less than a fourth, however, of all the colleges established 
in America before the Civil War survive today. There is a lengthy Bibliography; 
but for a book, the chief merit of which is itemized material, not to have an 
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index is so discourteous as to be exasperating. Allin all, this volume from Teach- 
ers College will not improve the poor reputation of doctoral dissertations as 
publishable books. 


Ex Malas 


PHILOSOPHERS IN HapDEs. By T. V. Smith. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1932. Pp. xvii+229. $1.00. 


Fifteen radio-dialogues with eminent Greek philosophers in Hades. 
oleh oe 
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NOTES 


Duke University, Durham, North Carolina, announces a new psycho- 
logical quarterly to be known as Character and Personality. Publication 
began in September, 1932, and continues thereafter in the months of De- 
cember, March, June, and September. A British edition is also issued 
simultaneously in London, and a German edition in Berlin. Annual sub- 
scription price is two dollars. The editor is Robert Saudek (London), and 
among members of the editorial board are William McDougall, Alfred 
Adler, Pierre Janet, C. G. Jung, and Johannes Lange. 











